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thing to do is WNP it. 


‘ 
Phe Spirit of St. Louts was a lousy plane 


: It did not advance aeronautics by a single inch 

Yet it did nothing less than change the world.’ 
Who said that? 

The man who designed and built 

the first human-powered-aircraft. Paul MacCready 
How did he gel TAY (0 (ort 

(A little birdie told him.) 

At first, nothing worked. His designs were doomed 


by traditional thinking 





Success didn't come until he approached the problem 
: from a completely different perspective 

(Without mind-numbing preconceptions. ) 
[ kept aerodynamic principles in mind, 
but I had to pretend I'd never seen an airplane.” 
SO his inspiration became the way birds fly 
instead of the way machines fly 


(Sometimes you have to forget what you know 






to make a breakthrough. ) 

Dun & Bradstreet Software can help you re-invent the way you 

do business, while preserving your existing computer investment 

With a clear migration path to future innovation 

Use your intuition 

(There's no limit to what you can do.) 

DsB SOP TWARE | 

Dun& Bradstrect Software | 
BEB theirs braderees Corporatio 








THE LAW 


VIEWS DRIVING 
AS A PRIVILEGE. 
BMW 





 JTOVIEWIT 
 ASASKILL. 


In Germany, before you’d be | 
allowed to get behind the wheel 
| of a car like the new BMW 325i 
| sedan, you'd first have to do a 
little bit of homework. 
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| @At BMW we believe that driving requires more 
| 


p= platy lag anemia 
Twenty to thirty regular driv- 
ing lessons, ten special driving 
lessons—5 on a country road, 3 
on the autobahn and 2 at night. 
Plus twelve driving theory les- 


sons. At a total cost of well over 
1,000 American dollars. 

All just to obtain an ordinary 
driver's license. 

Needless to say, in a country 
where there are highways that 
have no speed limits, they take 
the skill of driving seriously. 

Perhaps that's why at BMW, 
we design our cars not simply | 











to make the most horsepower 


or the most luxury, but to make 


the most of the driver's skill. 
So while other automakers 


| might begin the design of a new 
car with the proverbial clean 


sheet of paper the engineers 
who designed the new BMW 
3- Series started the process 
with something decidedly 
more important. The driver 
THE HUMAN COMPONENT 
IS THE COMPONENT THAT 


MATTERS MOST. 


Before any automotive com- | 


ponent was designed, the op- 
eration of human components 
such as the eyes, the ears, the 
hands, even the feet and legs 
were taken into account. 

The result is an automobile 
that acts not as a separate en- 
tity, but rather, as an extension 


| of the driver's will. 


Take the 325i's rear suspen- 
sion, for example. 

A design so unique it's been 
patented, this multi-link system 


increases straight-line and lane- | bx 


change stability and reduces 





both squat and dive, while still 
| maintaining the perfect ride- 

quality balance. A ride that's not 
so harsh as to be uncomfortable, | 
but not so soft as to insulate the 
driver from the road. ABMW fea- 
ture that, when combined with 
speed-sensitive power steering 
and antilock brakes, translates 
into better “feel” for the pave- 
ment traveling beneath the tires. 

Which in turn translates to 
better control. 

Which in turn leads us to the 
325i engine. 

PERFORMANCE AND LOW 
MAINTENANCE. YOU REALLY 
CAN HAVE THE BEST OF 
BOTH WORLDS. 
Perhaps one of today’s few 

| real-world examples of better 
living through science, the new- 
est BMW engine features 24 
valves that require no adjust- 
ments during scheduled service 
checks. In fact, the 189-hp M50 
P engine needs 
| almost no reg- 
ular mainte- 
nance beyond 
the routine 
? changing of oil, 
"filters and spark 
4 © plugs. 
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" Additionally an advance ed 


diagnostic system has been in- 
corporated to allow the BMW 


technician to“ play back"past en- 


gine events, making it easy to 
pinpoint problems that could 
otherwise be difficult to detect. 

But what you will truly find 
confidence-inspiring about 
this engine is that its econ- 
omy of maintenance hasn't Me 
resulted in an equal econ- 
omy of horsepower. 

Press your right foot down. 
The words “low maintenance” 
definitely will not be the ones 
that come to mind. 

THE 325i IMPACT-ACTIVATED 
SAFETY SYSTEM. 





Our engineers have long con- 


tended that high-performance 
automobiles designed around 

the drivers needs are, by their 
very definition, the safest cars 
as well. And the BMW 325i 


5 


automot omponent BMW enginee 


Unfortunately, not everyone 
on the road is driving a BMW. 


And in the event of an unavoid- 


able accident, the 3-Series is 
quite ready to respond — 
MG by automatically 
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hange lability nd reduces bott Juat 


while mainta e | 


launching a an entire sequence 


erfect ride-quality t 


penile most compelling eee 





"the BMW 325i sedan is engi- 
neered to offer you substantial 
financial protection as well. 

Like all BMW's, the 325i is 
covered by our 4-year/50,000- 

mile bumper-to-bumper war- 
*) ranty” to reduce the risk of 
_ unexpected expenses, as 


6. well as a nationwide 





Roadside Assistance pro- 
gram you can call upon 
i 24 hours a day, 365 days 
~ ayear from anywhere in 
the United States” 
For the location of the autho- 
rized BMW dealer nearest you, 


of events designed to minimize | call 800-334-4BMW 


any potential injuries. 


Because if you agree that 


Hydraulic bumpers absorb a | driving is not simply a necessity, 


portion of the impact, as do the} but rather a 


BMW “crush tubes” they're at- 
tached to. Safety belts tighten 


their grip. Three sensors trigger | the driver seriously. 


the drivers-side airbag. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 


skill that should be 
taken seriously, you should test 
drive the car that takes 





The BMW 325i. 
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Itsnew.ltsapatch © 
Ask your doctoraboutit’ =" 
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The Secret Holy Alliance 

How Ronald Reagan and Pope John 
Paul II worked together to keep the 
banned union Solidarity alive and to 
break the Communist grip on Poland 
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The Games are a celebration of instants 
Altevery event, time is the great referee, the ghost in the machine 
At the Ice Hall, an old axiom is laid to rest 
The medals were not all preordained in the men’s competition 
On the speed-skating oval, survival was the goal 
America’s Bonnie Blair led the charge to glory with two golds 
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It’s Built To Last. The ntro ucin 
ActionLaser II will stand up to 

year after year of heavy action. e e e C 
Its two-year warranty is the 


==: Introduction 
jo Laser 
Printing 


| you're ready for your first laser printer, but don’t quite know 
where to begin, the new Epson* ActionLaser™ II is a very 
comfortable place to start. 

It offers all the practical features you'll need to stand out 
on paper. Like impeccable print quality. A control panel that 
makes operation a snap. And the security of a generous two- 
year warranty. All at a price that makes laser printing more 


affordable than ever. 


Oh, there’s one more reason why it makes perfect sense to 





make the ActionLaser II your first laser. It comes from the first 


name in printers. Epson. 


Its Easy To Use. Even if you've never used a laser printer 


before, you'll be up and printing in no time. The user . ACTION LASER T 


How 2 Laser Printer: Works: 


manual—written especially for first time users—is clear, 
concise and helpful. And to make things even easier, this 


laser works with all leading computers and software. 


Epson is reghsered trademark of Seiko Epson Corporation. © 1991 Epson America, inc. 20770 Madrona Ave. 
Torrance, CA 90508. For dealer referral, call 800-BUY-EPSON (800 289-3775) Io Camacta, calll 416-881-4955. 











It’s Very Affordable. The ActionLaser II is a lot more laser for a lot less. 


More speed. More paper handling capabilities. More room to grow. More 


—_——« 


EPSON 
Whar You 
SHOULD 
Know BEFORe | 
Buyine A 


LASER PRINTER 
a 


of the things you need to be productive—now and well into the future. 


Its Our Free Booklet. Epson wrote the book on computer printing. 


Now we've written the book on buying your first laser. Read it and 





you'll be laser sharp in minutes. For a free copy, and the name of the 


Epson dealer nearest you, call 800-289-3776, ext. 1000. 
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CULTURE OF COMPLAINT 


“If we don’t have 
the courage to 
confront political 
correctness, we 
will soon have 
myths instead of 
history.” _ 


New Haven, Conn. 





_ THE 
FRAYING 


@): 
AMERICA 


A scorching look at 
political 


rectness, 
social breakdown 
and the culture of complaint 





Robert Hughes’ literate and percep- 
tive article “The Fraying of America” 
[Essay, Feb. 3] is one of the few rational 
perspectives on multiculturalism that I 
have come across. As a Columbia Univer- 
sity history major, I have seen my chosen 
discipline become subject to revisionary 
racism and sexism, without an objective 
search for the truth, by those who would 
change history. It saddens me both as a 
student and as an American that too 
many of us will not make the effort neces- 
sary to form balanced, informed and pos- 
sibly complex opinions that can’t be ex- 
plained in 10 words or less. “Fraying” 
ought to be mandatory reading on all of 
America’s campuses. 





Joseph M. Saba 
New York City 


We are not merely fraying when 
such terms as waitperson are required by 
the politically correct; we are beginning 

| to unravel. 
Patrick Brady 
Clarkston, Mich. 














| 





Just as yuppie became the most over- 
worked, trite word of the ‘80s, political 
correctness is fast becoming the most 
overworked, trite phrase of the 90s. 
Enough already. 

Kent B. Savel 
East Sandwich, Mass. 


While I took delight in Hughes’ Essay 
as it grated on one hypersensibility after 
another, I must take issue with his premise 
that there was no core America. With the 
notable exception of Tom Paine, the 
Founding Fathers worshipped the same 
God and believed in the same things. The 
tolerance of their faith allowed diversity of 
opinion, and the fruit of their unanimity 
was the Constitution. Could its framers 
have foreseen the intellectual bigotry that 
plagues their descendants, they would have 
been saddened, but they would have 
agreed that guaranteeing freedom of ex- 
pression was worth the risk. 

David Manuel 
Orleans, Mass. 


Having read—and reread—Hughes’ 
Essay, I have just one question: Huh? 

Monte G. Plott 

Atlanta 


Clinton’s Character 


In answer to Lance Morrow’s question 
about Governor Bill Clinton's sex life, 
“Who Cares, Anyway?” [NATION, Feb, 3}: 
I care. A candidate who cannot control his 
sexual appetite or who betrays his spouse 
displays instability, poor judgment, a lack 
of decency, unethical behavior, a short 
supply of willpower and a capacity for de- 
ceit—the very qualities we do not want ina 
candidate. If a candidate betrays a private 
trust, what makes Morrow believe that 
candidate would not betray a public one? 

Arlene A. Heim 
Garden City Park, N.Y. 





Hurrah for Morrow! It’s past time that 
someone called a halt to the media’s soph- 
omoric obsession with sex. As a retired 
newspaper journalist with 30 years’ experi- 
ence on metropolitan papers, | know very 
few journalists who are morally qualified to 
judge any politician on his or her sex habits. 

Edith Hamilton 
Summeniille, S.C. 





Blaming Japan 

Decadent is the word for an American 
spirit that seeks to pin our competitive 
failures on a foreign scapegoat [Bust- 
NESS, Feb. 3]. I have no particular affec- 
tion for the Japanese, but I’m not about to 
apologize for my Toyota to Lee lacocca, 
who seems to have forgotten the words of 
his true-blue compatriot Harry Truman: 
“The buck stops here,” and “If you can’t 








stand the heat, get out of the kitchen.” Or, 

going back to Ralph Waldo Emerson: “If 

a man makes a better mousetrap, the 
world will beat a path to his door.” 

Susan M. Seidman 

East Hampton, N.Y. 





Are Saddam's Days Numbered? 

It is a tragedy for the world that Sad- 
dam Hussein is still very much in the sad- 
dle [NATION, Feb. 3]. But the Iraqis have 
yet another tragedy to contend with: eco- 
nomic sanctions. President Bush’s refusal 
to call for a lifting of the sanctions only 
compounds Iraqi suffering. 

Dickson Odibi 
London 


Saddam lives. Is the world once again 
turning a blind eye as Iraq and whatever 
allies it may have regain military strength 
and plan their next campaign? Does the 
West have the willpower—and the eco- 
nomic power—to face such an event when 
it occurs again. 

Gareth David Pike 
Piltermaritzburg, South Africa 


Your story unfairly presents the Iraqi 
people as a bunch of racial and religious 
fanatics all too eager to butcher one an- 
other once the monster Saddam is top- 
pled. By denying the fact that Iraqis first 
and foremost see themselves as Iraqis, 
with genuine democratic aspirations, you 
make U.S. attempts to help these people 
rid their country of Saddam look not only 
dangerous but also unnecessary. 

Azad Salar 
Russell, Ky. 


I had always assumed that Saddam's 
days were numbered when the Scuds be- 
gan to fall and Israel vowed to take ven- 
geance at the “appropriate time.” Are the 
Israelis not the best in the world at keep- 
ing this kind of promise? 

Hubert R. Medland 
West Chester, Pa. 


Colleges Caught in a Squeeze 


Your story on the impact of rising 
costs at institutions of higher education 
[EDUCATION, Feb. 3] misses an important 
point: unless colleges and universities 
control expenses, the dream of sending a 
child to college will turn into a nightmare 
for many families. Our studies show that 
the parents of many, if not most, of today’s 
kindergartners will not be able to afford a 
college education when their children 
graduate from high school in 12 years. 
The bill for four years at many private uni- 
versities could exceed $300,000. Public 
colleges could cost the student $75,000 
and the taxpayer four times that amount. 
Colleges must develop new and cost- 
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if your Today, ask 
veterinarian has him about 
Sprig this. 
S. ee 


en | 


Hill's 
SCIENCE DIET 





Not even the leading vet brand 
can beat the nutrition of Cycle. 


Veterinarians and nutritionists developed Cycle’ dog food to provide the same nutritional value found 
in Science Diet* The kind of balanced nutrition that this combination of over forty nutrients can provide. 

Advanced nutrition Cycle. Nutrition for every stage of your dog's life to help him look and feel his best. 
So, go to your veterinarian for more information about Cycle. Then, all you have to do is go to the 





grocery store to buy it. 





iri 


Advanced Nutrition Cycle, Ask your veterinarian. 





© 1992 The Quaker Oats Company 


*Science Diet is a Product and Registered Trademark of the Coigate-Palmolive Company. 











“Battered women are caught in a 
cycle of violence. Too often, it accelerates 
until the ultimate violence.” 


Dr. Kevin Fullin - Kenosha, Wisconsin 


“A third of all women’s injuries 
coming into our emergency rooms 
are no accident,” says this 36-year- 
old heart specialist from southern 
Wisconsin. “Most are the result of 
deliberate, premeditated acts of vio- 
lence. And frequently they occur over 
and over until the woman is killed. 

“Family violence is one of 
America’s most critical health issues,” 
continues Dr. Fullin. “Yet society 
repeatedly sweeps it under the rug. 
There's a tendency to rationalize 
this as ‘a personal problem they 
should settle themselves: And trag- 
ically, the victim returns home to be 
beaten again.” 

But Dr. Fullin was not about to 
sweep this issue under his carpet. 
Working closely with fellow doctors 
and administrators, he championed 
the state’s first Domestic Violence 
Advocate Program in his hospital. 

The American Medical Associ- 
ation (AMA) applauds Dr. Fullin’s 


American Medical Association 


Physicians dedicated to the health of America 


initiative in this bold new communi- 
ty program. And his colleagues in 
the AMA share his concern about 
family violence in America. It is fully 
in keeping with the AMA Principles 
Of Medical Ethics first set forth 144 
years ago. 

Today, over a quarter million 
AMA physicians are dedicated to 
providing medical care with compas- 
sion and respect for human dignity. 

As Dr. Fullin puts it, “I want 
to be more than just a good cardiol- 
ogist. I want to be involved in my 
community, too. And this has been 
very gratifying” 

If you would like to learn more 
about the AMAs programs concern- 
ing family violence in America, 
write Dr. Jim Todd, Dept. 207, 
American Medical Association, 

515 North State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60610 and we will send you 
our latest booklet, Five Issues in 
American Health. 














GET THE MUSIC 
THAT’S GETTING THE 
GRAMMY 


NOMINATIONS 


marc 
n 
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Phovo Credit: David Gahr nm 


66 ; 
Nimbic songwriting and heartfelt 
singing in the kind of debut album that 
harkens back to the halcyon days of 
James Taylor and Jackson Browne...” 
TIME * magazine 


66 
One of the honest, emotional 


voices we need in this decade.” 
—LA Times 


Nominated for 3 Grammy* Awards 
* Best New Artist 

“Walking In Memphis” 

*Song Of The Year 

“Walking In Memphis” 

*Best Pop Vocal Performance, Male 
Marc Cohn’s self-titled album also 
includes “Silver Thunderbird,” 
“True Companion” and “29 Ways.” 


On Atiantic...Cassettes 
and Compact Discs. 











effective ways of educating students if we 

are to preserve access to higher education 
for all who qualify. 

Daniel S. Cheever Jr., President 

Massachusetts Higher Education 

Assistance Corporation 

Boston 


he sidebar to your article “Big Chill 
on Campus” associates Reed College with 
several financial-aid practices that are not 
part of our program. The college does not 
“gap” students in need of full grants by 
“divvying up limited funds into skimpy 
partial-aid packages.” It has been our his- 
torical practice to meet the full financial 
need of all our students to whom we offer 
financial aid, as we remain committed to 
need-blind admission. 





Robert J. Mansueto 
Dean of Admission 
Reed College 
Portland, Ore. 


Your assessment of the economic re- 
alities facing college financial-aid admin- 
istrators was on the mark, but your refer- 
ence to Smith College was slightly off it. 
While we cannot guarantee a need-blind 
policy this year, we believe our larger aid 
budget will enable us to offer aid to meet 
full need for all eligible and admissible 
students. As you say, practically no college 
can make guarantees about future aid 
practices; Smith was the first to go public 
about that economic reality. 

B. Ann Wright 
Dean of Enrollment 
Smith College 
Northampton, Mass 


You are correct in reporting that 
Amherst College expects students on aid 
next year to contribute about $500 more 
in loan support and earnings from work. 
But we work hard to be sure that no stu- 
dents “overextend themselves” financial- 
ly. Our direct grants, based on full, dem- 
onstrated and awarded to more 
than 40% of our students, will increase to 
an average of $50,000 a student over four 
years, while the typical loan burden at 
graduation will be only about $13,000 
and payable over 10 years. 


need 


Joe Paul Case 

Dean of Financial Aid 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Mass 


Sagebrush Rebellion 
Whenever the economy dips, anti- 


| environmental dregs like the “wise use” 


movement rise to the surface [ENVIRON- 
MENT, Feb. 3]. This supposed new crusade 
is nothing more than the sagebrush rebel- 
lion of the 1980s with a new name and fi- 
nancial backing from polluting industries. 
Environmentally concerned people are 
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LETTERS 


cautioned to stay the course. The prob- 

lems of global warming and environmen- 
tal degradation won't go away. 

Edgar Wayburn, M.D. 

Vice President, Sierra Club 

San Francisco 


Congratulations on having the guts to 
publish an article showing that there is an- 
other side to the great environment de- 
bate. Mankind has been pushed into this 
world every bit as involuntarily as the 
spotted owl and the snail darter. Are we 
not entitled to make a living on this plan- 
et? It is time that man, one animal among 
many, insisted on equally fair treatment. 

Robert B. Loughlan 
Toronto 


LSE = 
_ Don’t Dump on Camden! 

| Kevin Fedarko’s gloomy report on the 
troubles of the town of Camden, NJ. 


(NATION, Jan. 20], prompted more 
than 170 letters, nearly half of them 


complaints that the story was too 
pessimistic. Below, a protest from some 
proud Camdenites: 


January 241992 

Dear Mr Fedar ko 
We are Kindergarteners at St 
of Arc in 


Joar 
amden Our teacher told 
us about the article that you wrofe 
about Camden. This mode us sad and mad 
We like our cty Where we live if is 
te bke ip ride our bikes and take 


lean 









where we live We have nice families, lots af 


friends and a good We bKe it 
here y d maybe you Could vint us sme time & 
h Miss Gilberts Kindergatenes 


choo! hers 


t incerely 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 


TIME Magazine Lett 
Time & Life Building ¢ Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
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TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 











GET BACK 15% OF 
YOUR AIRFARE WHILE YOU 
SAVE YOUR COMPANY MONEY. 


REWARD YOURSELF WITH CASH WHILE YOU CONTINUE 
TO EARN YOUR FREQUENT FLYER MILES. 


Everytime you fly one of T'WA’s qualifying, low Business Flyer 


you can get Reward Dollars you can spend like cash to purchase 
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“Tm not surprised 


| bythe success of Windows 


applications. I’m just not 


ost people are aware that 
there's a revolution of sorts 
underway. It’s known as 
Windows; and it’s a newer, 
more productive way to use 
your personal computer. 
Now, despite all the amazing 
things the Windows operating system 
has to offer, there are those who ask, 
“Can I still use my old MS-DOS’ applica- 
tions with Windows?” 
Sure you can. 


But once you've seen the benefits of 


Windows applications, you won't want to. 
So, just how easy is easy? 


Learning Windows 
applications is a fairly intu- 
itive process. 

One reason is the 
MK ce I; graphical user interface, 

INDOWS. 2iso known as GUL In plain 
English, that means the icons that 
appear on your computer screen. 

It means routine tasks have been 
automated. It means you won't have to 
memorize those complicated keystroke 
commands anymore. 

So it’s easy to do what you want 
to do. And just as easy to get there, by 
using the mouse to point and click. 

Generally, these GUIs are consis- 
tent from one application to the next. So 
once you've learned one program, you're 
a long way towards knowing another. 





Do things you never thought you'd do. 


In no time, you'll know how to pull 
down a menu and select an activity. How 


to drag a document with your mouse and 
drop it into a file. 

How to cut and paste words, lines, 
paragraphs, whatever you like, from one 
part of a document to another, or even 
between documents. 

And how to multitask. With the 
Windows operating system, you don't 
have to close one program to work in 
another. So you can work with more than 
one application at a time. 


Not all Windows programs are alike. 
Here’s what you should look for: 


An easy transition. 
Can you use familiar MS-DOS keystrokes as 


you learn how your Windows applications work? 


Does the program have the ability to read and 
write your current MS-DOS files? 


Does it have an online tutorial? Online help? 
Everyday tasks made quick and easy, 
Does it give you easy access to the features you'll 
use the most? 

Does it let you do things that were hard to do before? 
Does it simplify multi-step tasks, like outlining? 


Looks and works like other programs. 
Does the program work in a way that is consistent 


with other Windows applications? 

Does the program work well with other programs 
for Windows? 

Can you build compound documents, or access 
features like Dynamic Data Exchange and OLE? 


It works the way you do, 


Are you able to learn the new, faster way to get 
work done while you're actually getting work done? 
Can you customize the program to easily create 
your own Windows-based solution for your 








m| sure why | should switch? 





There are also more advanced 
features that allow you to update infor- 
mation, wherever it appears, in real 
time, in one step. 


Why WYSIWYG will wow you. 


It all comes together at the printer. 
But first of all, what the heck is WYSI- 
WYG? It’s pronounced “whizzy wig”; in 
layman’s terms, that means “What you 
see is what you get.” 

If you italicize jail 
something, it appears 
that way right on 
your screen. That 
goes for bold and un- 
derline type, different 
typefaces, graphs, you 
name it. You can actually see what you're 
working on 

So go ahead, move things around, 
illustrate a report with 3-D pie charts, 
use footnotes, italicize to your heart’s 
content, use some bold, go crazy. 

Then see at the printer exactly 
what you saw on your computer screen. 

Now, that’s progress. 

And that’s just why more people 
every day are realizing that until you've 
checked out Windows applications, you 
haven't seen the full power of Windows. 


To get fast answers to your questions on what 

Windows applications can do for you, call (800) 

992-3675, Dept. Y03, for your free Microsoft 
Windows applications information packet 


Microsoft 














GRAPEVINE 
By JANICE CASTRO/Reported by Wendy Cole 


CALLING BUCK ROGERSKI 

President Reagan raised skeptical eyebrows back in 1986 when he 
rhapsodized about plans to build the Orient Express, a hypersonic jet that 
could take off from a New York airport and reach Tokyo in two hours by 
taking a side trip into orbit. It turns out that while space fan DAN QUAYLE has 
doggedly pursued the plans—with marginal success so far—the former 
Soviet Union had plowed ahead of the U.S. Soviet scientists successfully 
tested an engine for a space plane last year. The Pentagon might consider 
placing a few help-wanted ads in Yeltsin country. 


NEXT TIME, SAVE SOME FOR THE BOSS 

Turning up late for a key diplomatic meeting is bad form. But when British 
Defense Secretary Tom King and his Russian counterpart, Marshal Yevgeny Sha- 
poshnikov, finally popped into 10 Downing Street last month, their sheepish expla- 
nation took bosses JOHN MAJOR and BORIS YELTSIN by surprise. Seems they'd been 
up till all hours sampling a precious case of 1939 Crimean champagne. Major 
exclaimed at the extravagance, but Yeltsin just seemed to feel left out. Said he: 
“Good God! I thought all of that vintage had been drunk by Khrushchev!” 


NEVER COMPLAIN, NEVER EXPLAIN 

Is the ghost of Dick Thornburgh haunting ARLEN SPECTER? The two-term 
Pennsylvania Senator, now standing for re-election, has been running into some 
mighty irritated women voters on the campaign trail. Many are still miffed over his 
treatment of Anita Hill during the Thomas hearings. Specter wanted to clear that up 
by making a commercial stating that he is not a sexist, but wiser heads on his campaign 
staff talked him out of it. On top of that, he’s been getting no respect from potential 
voters watching JFK in Pennsylvania movie theaters. When it is mentioned in the film 
that a young Warren Commission lawyer named Arlen Specter dreamed up “the 
magic-bullet theory,” viewers boo and hiss. 


GEE, THOSE INDIANS LOOK FAMILIAR! 

So you're sitting there, popcorn in hand, watching MEDICINE MAN, and it hits 
you: Haven’t you met those Indians someplace before? You’re right. Bekana Santos 
Kaiapo, who plays Imana, the Brazilian Indian child helped by Dr. Campbell (Sean 
Connery), made his film debut as an infant in The Emerald Forest (1985) and earned his 
spurs more recently in At Play in the Fields of the Lord. Edinei Maria Serrio Dos Santos, 
who appears as Imana’s mother, also played Indians in all three films. Elias Monteiro 
da Silva, Campbell’s aide Palala, was in Af Play. Silva says his latest role was particular- 
ly daunting: “I play an Indian who speaks English. And I’m not an Indian, and I don’t 
speak English.” 


FORWARD SPIN 





King and Shaposhnikov hit it off 


VOX POP 
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MARIO WATCH Last week at least one voter poll showed Cuomo 
running ahead of Harkin, Kerrey and Brown. As soon as he’s 
ahead of Tsongas, Clinton and Bush, he’s really going to have to 
make up his mind. 


REVIVALS A Desi Arnaz music video and album are out, 
featuring his performances on / Love Lucy. The Mambo Kings, 
featuring a Desi Arnaz character, is coming to the theaters. Look 
for a boom in bongo sales. 


WALDO TO GO Hey! Even Father Guido Sarducci has concocted 
his own recipe for celebrity spaghetti sauce! Now, for tykes, 
Campbell's is about to introduce Where’s Waldo? SpaghettiOs. 
Kids can find and devour the tiny hero and his tiny dog, Woof. 
Next: Bambi crackers. 





TIME, FEBRL 


UNSACRED COWS The Democrats want to cut doctors’ fees, 
and the Republicans are going after lawyers’ fees. Watch out, 
Native Americans, the Indian chiefs may be next. 


DOUBLE VISION Last year Kevin Costner’s Robin Hood won the 
release race against a competing movie about the Sherwood 
Forest hero, which was then downgraded to TV. Now two movies 
about Christopher Columbus are racing to the finish line, and a 
pair featuring Buddha are in the works. Seems like déja vu all 
over the place. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS Democrat Richard Gephardt 
introduced the President’s economic legislation because the 
Republicans wouldn't do it. Expect Democrats stumping for 
Bush on the campaign trail. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 





ess than two months into 1992, well before the opening of the 

main season for journalistic awards, and we have already 
bagged a big one. The American Society of Journalists and Au- 
thors has selected associate editor Richard Behar for its Con- 
science in Media Award, in recognition of his exposé of the 
Church of Scientology in the May 6, 1991, issue. The award, hon- 
oring “those who have demonstrated singular commitment to the 
highest principles of journalism at notable personal cost or sacri- 
fice,” has been conferred only seven times previously in the 17 
years it has existed. Needless to say, we are delighted and proud. 

But not terribly surprised. Awards are very far from any- 
thing new here. During 1991, in fact, TIME, its editors, writers, 
correspondents and photographers received 83 such accolades, 
more than any of our competitors. Most, of course, were for 
stories or pictures that appeared in 1990, beginning with the 
Jan. 1 issue. Its cover story on Mikhail Gorbachev as Man of 
the Decade was chosen by the Overseas Press Club to receive 
the Hallie and Whit Burnett Award as best general-magazine 
article on foreign affairs. The Overseas Press Club also pre- 
sented its Olivier Rebbot Award for best photographic report- 
ing from abroad to TIME photographer Christopher Morris of 
the Black Star agency for pictures published on the British 
poll-tax riots and the Liberian civil war. 

Morris and his pictures for Time won six other awards as 
well. Nor was he the only multiple winner. Senior editor Nancy 
R. Gibbs and senior writer William A. Henry III each wrote all 
or part of stories that bagged four awards. 


YSER FOR TIME 
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Two honorees: Richard Behar and Christopher Morris 





“Singular commitment to the 
highest principles of journalism 
at notable personal cost” 


The Unity Awards in Media from the Lincoln University 
of Missouri gave Gibbs’ stories (one written with associate 
editor Anastasia Toufexis) first prizes for both economics 
reporting and reporting of politics. The fall 1990 special 
issue Women: The Road Ahead won four citations: one as a 
whole, two for design and one for the story “The Lesbians 
Next Door.” Now maybe we've bragged enough—for the 
moment. The start we're off to in 1992—well, wait till 


We Get a Good Return on Our Investment. 








The Nature Conservancy takes a business 
approach to protecting our natural world. 
Through creative techniques like debt-for- 
nature swaps, we are saving millions of acres 
of Latin American rainforest. Each day in 
the U.S. we invest in over 1,000 additional 
acres of habitat for rare plants and animals. 


On these protected acres waterfowl return 
from their migrations to produce their next 
generation. Trout and salmon return to un- 
polluted streams to spawn. Elk and antelope 
return to calve. Join us, and make an invest- 
ment in our natural heritage. Future return: 
isn’t that what investment is all about? 


Nature 
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Conservation Through Private Action 
For more information, call toll-free 1-800-628-6860. 


(or write The Nature Conservancy, Box PSA, 1815 N. Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 


12709) 
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*131. The Stories of Eva Luna 
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cal, erotic stories. 
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want the Selection, do nothing. 
It will be shipped to you auto- 
matically. If you want one or 
more of the other books —or no 
book at all— indicate your deci- 
sion on the Reply Form always 


amusing and erotic. 


To help us serve you, 
tell us what you like to read. 
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On Dec. 3, 1969, Bill Clinton 
wrote to the director of the ROTC 
program at the University of 
Arkansas. Clinton had promised 
to join ROTC and thus had received 


Dear Col. Holmes, 


Nation - 





"THE CAMPAIGN 
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... T want to thank you, not just for saving me from the draft, but for 
being so kind and decent to me last summer, when I was as low as I have 
ever been. . . In retrospect, it seems that the admiration might not have 
been mutual had you known a little more about me, about my political 
beliefs and activities. At least you might have thought me more fit for 
the draft than for ROTC... 


The Long Shadow 
Of Vietnam 


| What Bill Clinton did during the war—and how he explained his actions 
_ then and now—reflects the anguished memories of millions of Americans 





By LANCE MORROW 





ill Clinton in those days slept on 
a mattress on the floor of his 
bedroom at 46 Leckford Road 
in North Oxford, England. He 
ate bad Indian and Chinese food—curry, 
dim sum—from restaurants on the corner. 

It was a cold, gloomy late November in 
1969. Clinton, a Rhodes scholar from Hot 
Springs, Ark., fed sixpence and shillings 
into the meter of the electric fire in order 
to warm himself. He sat at a rickety table 
lighted by a gooseneck lamp and worked 
on a letter about Vietnam, moral princi- 
ples and the draft. 

Sometimes, to clear his head, Clinton 
put on an old Georgetown University 
sweatsuit and went for a run on the Port 
Meadow about half a mile away. His hair 
was shaggy. He wore a full beard. He was 
an American male, 23 years old, and like 
millions of other young American males, 
he was trying to figure out what to do 
about going to the war. 

His housemate Frank Aller, another 
Rhodes scholar, from Spokane, Wash., 
had come to a decision. He would resist 
the draft. He would become a fugitive 
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from his own country. Clinton and Aller 
talked endlessly about the choices that 
were closing in on them. The conversa- 
tions were urgent and anguished—and by 
no means theoretical. Toward the end of 
1969, the number of Americans killed in 
Vietnam climbed past 40,000. 

The letter that Clinton composed in a 
chilly room at the end of 1969 was ad- 
dressed to Colonel Eugene Holmes, the 
director of the ROTC program at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. In three typewritten 


| pages, Clinton explained why he did not 


enroll in the university’s ROTC program as 
he had previously agreed to do. Getting 
into ROTC at the university’s law school 
would have given Clinton a four-year draft 
deferment, but he told Colonel Holmes 
that he had decided to take his chances 
with the draft. 

The letter was a search of conscience 
and also a surprising exercise of preco- 


cious political calculation. Clinton said 


that he opposed the draft and the war and 
that he was “in great sympathy with those 
who are not willing to fight, kill and maybe 
die for their country .. . right or wrong.” 
But he would not resist the draft. He 
would “accept the draft in spite of my be- 








| liefs for one reason: to maintain my politi- 
cal viability within the system.” 

It seemed startling that Clinton at the 
age of 23, in the midst of the turmoil of 
Vietnam, would think so clearly about his 
long-term trajectory. In relation to other 
college graduates of the time, the letter 
placed Clinton about where he stands now 
in the political spectrum—in the role of an 
anguished moderate. 

Clinton was never called for the draft. 
His stated intention to enter an ROTC pro- 
gram had already given him two months of 
exemption. The Nixon Administration cut 
back on the draft. When the new draft lot- 
tery system began on Dec. 1, Clinton drew 
a very high number (311), and so was nev- 
er summoned. 

Frank Aller, the housemate who re- 
sisted the draft, would become a casualty 
nonetheless. After living for a time as a fu- 
gitive in England, he returned home to try 
to sort out his life. Not long afterward, he 
shot himself. 

Vietnam, Michael Herr wrote in Dis- 
patches, “was what we had instead of happy 
childhoods.” The war, a generation’s defin- 
ing event, still operates with a surprising 
| power upon the American psyche. The war 














... From my work, I came to believe that the draft system itself is illegitimate. No government really 
rooted in limited, parliamentary democracy should have the power to make its citizens fight and kill 
and die in a war they may oppose, a war which even possibly may be wrong . . . Because of my opposi- 
tion to the draft and the war, I am in great sympathy with those who are not willing to fight, kill and 
maybe die for their country (i.e., the particular policy of a particular government) right or wrong... 


has a way of making Back to the Future 
loops, crashing into the American con 
sciousness after long absence or quiescence, 
chafing the conscience, reviving bad memo 
ries, Starting the old arguments again. Last 
week Clinton’s 23-year-old letter came fir 
ing out of the past and landed in the middle 
of the New Hampshire primary campaign 


he document, given to ABC News 
by Colonel Clinton Jones, a re 
tired ROTC recruiter, and then 
released to the press by the can- 
didate, raised questions 
> Did Bill Clinton manipulate the ror 
program and his draft exemptions in order 
to dance out of harm’s way? And if he did, 
would American voters blame him for be 
having as millions of other young men of 
the Vietnam era had done, keeping them 
selves out of the war if they could honor 
ably do so? 
> Did Clinton’s real problem in the evalu 
ation of voters lie elsewhere—not in any 
questions about his behavior in 1969 but 
in the answers he gave in 1992? Was he 
evasive, less than candid, about the ex 
emptions and his motives? Did he leave 
the impression of being an opportunist 
who trimmed the truth? 
> Or was a prosecutorial press stirring up 
artificial controversy about something rel- 
atively unimportant that happened years 
ago when Clinton was young? Were the 
political media roaring along heedlessly 
aboard a sort of Heisenberg Express, dis 
torting the process even as they observed 
it? Says Berkeley sociologist Todd Gitlin 
his is largely a creation of the press. 
here’s not any evidence that people are 
walking around demanding to know 
whether somebody did his service 
>And most deeply: Has the statute of 
emotional limitations run out on Viet 
nam? Does the war still reawaken the old 
blood feud in the Vietnam generation 
between those who protested and those 
who served? Or have the wounds of that 
bitter civil war in America now healed? 


Ageneration after Vietnam, Clinton is 
shaken by the war's reverberations 
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... Lhave written... and marched against the war . . . Two of my friends at Oxford are conscientious 
objectors. I wrote a letter of recommendation for one of them to his Mississippi draft board, a letter 
which I am more proud of than anything else I wrote at Oxford last year. One of my roommates is a 
draft resister who is possibly under indictment and may never be able to go home again. He is one of the 
bravest, best men I know. His country needs men like him more than they know. That he is considered a 
criminal is an obscenity . . . | decided to accept the draft in spite of my beliefs for one reason: to main- 
tain my political viability within the system . . . ROTC was the one way left in which I could possibly, but 
not positively, avoid both Vietnam and resistance. . . 


Vietnam has a vivid place in the history 
of American politics, culture and meta- 
physics. And of mass American psychiatry, 
perhaps. Vietnam was the Big Bang that set 
loose, it seemed, mysterious new American 
energies of overstimulation and creativity 
and excess. To those who lived through the 
era, Clinton’s letter, dated Dec. 3, 1969, 
might bring back an entire world. History in 
that narrow slice of time was densely, 
fiercely compacted. Humanity made espe- 
| cially wild swoops, veering between bril- 
liance and atrocity, pushing limits. 

The Apollo 12 astronauts returned 
from the moon. Joan Baez had a baby. 
Jack Nicholson appeared as a charmingly 
drunken lawyer in Easy Rider and said, 
“This used to be a hell of a good country. I 
can’t understand what’s gone wrong with 
it.” Old Joseph P. Kennedy died. The Chi- 
cago police raided Black Panther head- 
quarters and killed Fred Hampton, At the 
end of November, Lieut. William Calley 
was arrested and charged with responsi- 
bility for the My Lai massacre of 567 Viet- 
namese peasants, which had occurred 20 
months earlier. A lot of Americans re- 
fused to believe that it had happened, and 
even suspected that reporting the killings 
was a kind of antiwar trick. The Los Ange- 
les police arrested Charles Manson and 
three of his followers and charged them 

with the Sharon Tate murders. 





n Nov. 15, 250,000 protesters 

marched from the Capitol up 

Pennsylvania Avenue to the 

Washington Monument, de- 
manding that President Nixon end the 
war. They carried coffins printed with the 
names of the war dead. Hundreds of para- 
troopers with loaded rifles stood on alert 
inside the Justice Department and the 
Pentagon. The White House was sur- 
rounded by Washington city buses parked 
bumper to bumper as a barricade. 

Among the protesters were Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr.’s widow Coretta King, and 
Arlo Guthrie and Leonard Bernstein and 
Peter, Paul and Mary, and Democratic 
Senator George McGovern, who would 
run against Nixon in 1972, and Eugene Mc- 
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| dence in New Hampshire 


Carthy, who got into the New Hampshire 
primary in 1968 against Lyndon Johnson 
and helped force him to withdraw from the 
presidential race. McCarthy, now 75, has 
entered the race this year as well: he has 
come back like another echo, 

rhe Administration turned loose Vice 
President Spiro Agnew to lead the charge 
of Middle Americans, the Silent Majority, 
and speak against the war protesters. The 
truculent young speechwriter putting the 
words in Agnew’s mouth was Pat Buchan- 
an. He had Agnew delivering a sort of 
W.C. Fields line about “an effete corps of 
impudent snobs.” Now candidate Bu- 
chanan prepares the rhetoric for himself. 

So the Clinton letter had a certain 
amount of turbulent historical context. If 
the letter had any importance, it needed 
to be judged in terms of 
the agitated time in which 
Clinton wrote it. 

There was some evi- 


that the press was consider- 
ably more fascinated by 
Clinton’s behavior in 1969 
than the voters were. The 
morning after Clinton ap- 
peared on ABC's Nightline 
to talk about his Vietnam 
draft status, a morning 
when the letter was front- 
page news across New 
Hampshire, Clinton took 
five questions from an audi- 
ence in Concord. The topics 
were college scholarships, 
day care, public education, 
Japan bashing and the like- 
lihood of a tax increase. 
Many of the young 
men who served in Viet- 
nam did so with honor and 
bravery. And some with 
distinction. Some went to 
the war unreeling John 
Wayne movies in their 
head and then changed 
their mind. They found 
that the reality was vicious- 
ly different from their fan- 
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tasies, But human nature is not rescinded, 
and most young American men of draft 
age did not want to go to Southeast Asia 
to be shot at, so they did what they 
could—honorably or less than honor- 
ably—to avoid it. 

“Virtually every young man faced the 
war dilemma,” says Berkeley's Gitlin, who 
wrote a superb history, The Sixties. “It was 
not self-evident what was the right thing to 
do. For some it was to leave the country; 
for others, to be a conscientious objector, 
or seek an exemption by having children or 
working in some protected occupation, or 
by staying in school.” For some, of course, 
the right thing to do was to go to Vietnam 
and serve. 

But a normal 23-year-old does not 
wish to die. And every draft-age American 


At the end of 1969, U.S. war deaths climbed past 40,000 








After I signed the Rotc letter of intent I began to wonder whether the compromise I had made . . . was 
not more objectionable than the draft would have been, because I had no interest in the ROTC program in 
itself and all I seemed to have done was to protect myself from physical harm. . . Finally, on September 
12, I stayed up all night writing a letter to the chairman of my draft board. . . stating that I couldn’t do the 
ROTC after all and would he please draft me as soon as possible. I never mailed the letter . . . because I 
didn’t see, in the end, how my going in the army and maybe going to Vietnam would achieve anything ex- 
cept a feeling that I had punished myself and gotten what I deserved . . . To many of us, it is no longer 
clear what is service and what is disservice, or if it is clear, the conclusion is likely to be illegal . . . 


in 1969 knew that the U.S. had given up 
any intention or hope of winning the war 
in Vietnam. To go there to fight at that 
late stage meant joining a demoralized 
army that was sometimes fragging its offi- 
cers, smoking dope and avoiding enemy 
contact where possible. Richard Nixon 
and Henry Kissinger had configured the 
war to end, they hoped, in “peace with 
| honor,” or anyway to have the battle 
“Vietnamized,” the allied cause assumed 
by South Vietnamese forces. For Ameri- 
can boys in 1969, the war did not look like 
an inspiring cause. 

Americans may have adopted a sort of 
mellow realism about Victnam. Among 
those men who remember the era and 
once were vulnerable to the draft, Clin- 
ton’s answers have occasionally sounded 





In November 1969, 250,000 marched to end the fighting 





like trimming—although that impression 
could also be made by someone having 
trouble remembering exact details of 
something that happened many years ago. 
The letter that he wrote in 1969 had hard 
clarity: a ring of truth and pain of con- 
science. In this campaign, the authenticity 
has sometimes been smudged by political 
calculation. 

That may be understandable, The 
press has kept probing at the Clinton cam- 
paign on the tabloid controversies, on the 
matter of his relationship with Gennifer 
Flowers and on the long-ago playlet in- 
volving the draft. 

The memory of Vietnam retains a cu- 
rious emotional power. Yet oddly, distin- 
guished service as a Navy SEAL in Viet- 
nam and a Congressional Medal of Honor 

do not seem to have en- 
=? dowed Bob Kerrey with 
® much magic. Sometimes 
audiences have become al- 
’ most uncomfortable as he 
discussed his war and the 
> wound that cost him part 
= of his right leg. 

In his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, George Bush asked 
Americans to bury the divi- 
sions of Vietnam forever. 
Many Americans thought 
that the brief, decisive bril- 
liance of Desert Storm dis- 
pelled at last the country’s 
queasy reluctance to take 
military action abroad if it is 
necessary. Desert Storm did 
prove that the American 
military at least had learned 
the lessons of Vietnam and 
acted upon them. The 
American military that 
faced Saddam Hussein had 
been rehabilitated. 

But much of the deeper 
Vietnam syndrome persists 
in the American psyche and 
in American politics. The 
war in Vietnam was a pro- 
found wound to the nation. 
Among other things, it sev- 


Sincerely, 


Bill Clinton 


ered the wires of trust that transmitted au- 
thority from the older generation to the 
younger, For years, the two sides of the 
Vietnam generation have been at war with 
each other. That conflict within the genera- 
tion has been demoralizing, corrupting. 
And perhaps unnecessary. 


he true cause of the Vietnam 

trauma to America was that the 

fathers failed. The grownups 

poured their children into a de- 
vouring misconception—a bad war that 
was a vast elaboration on the theme of ly- 
ing, almost of hallucination. Lyndon John- 
son won election in 1964 by promising that 
American boys would never go to do the 
job that Asian boys should do. As late as 
1968, Hubert Humphrey told munitions 
salesmen at the White House, “Vietnam is 
our great adventure ... and a wonderful 
one it is.” After deciding in 1969 to with- 
draw from a hopeless cause, Richard Nix- 
on and Henry Kissinger allowed 18,000 
more Americans to be killed so that, bi- 
zarrely, the snarling and bleeding Ameri- 
cans could exit from Vietnam with suffi- 
cient style, an illusion of credibility. 

The young, like Bill Clinton, should 
never have been faced with the dilemma 
of either fighting that war or being trai- 
tors, It was as if American power, like an 
Aztec sun god, required terrible infusions 
of blood, Either sacrifice yourselves upon 
the altar of Vietnam, the drama demand- 
ed, or slay the fathers, tear down their 
house. 

Somewhere within the generation now 
taking power, Vietnam may have installed 
the suspicion that leadership and author- 
ity are a fraud. That view may have subtle 
stunting effects upon moral growth. If 
sons don’t learn to become fathers, a na- 
tion may breed politicians who behave less 
like full-grown leaders than like inade- 
quate siblings, stepbrothers with problems 
of their own. Vietnam was a fairly thor- 
ough exploration of American folly, The 
war still reverberates through American 
politics today. —Reported by Sam Allis/ 
Manchester, Barbara Burke/New York and 
David S. Jackson/San Francisco 
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Feet of clay? A Dartmouth College audience sizes up Bill Clinton as he struggles to fight off character questions and stabilize his campaign. 





Will Someone Else Leap In? 


Instead of shrinking the Democratic field, the New Hampshire vote 
may expand it by tempting some newcomers to enter the race 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


nd so the big Democratic winner in 
the New Hampshire primary, the 
man who will use his victory there 
nomination in July, 
nobody. Or 
at least not any of the five principal candi 


to roll his way to the 
turns out to be er uh 


dates who were on the ballot. It could pos 
sibly be someone who still is not officially 
in the race but who may yet try to pull off'a 
feat unthinkable even four years ago and 
just barely imaginable now: plunging into 
the contest in its late stages and emerging 
with the nomination 

his scenario could be flawed. If there 
is one thing that the quadrennial slogging 
through New Hampshire has taught 
Americans, it is never to take anything for 
granted until the last votes there are 
counted. And the past few times around 
the track, the true shape of the race—who 
was the real front runner, who the princi 
has 
not been visible until Super Tuesday in 
early March, or even some of the big in- 
dustrial-state primaries in April 

It is increasingly difficult, however, to 
visualize any of the starting five lifting his 


pal challenger, who the also-rans 


arms in the traditional V before an ador 
ing convention come July—tlet alone gra- 


ciously accepting George Bush’s conces- 


) 


sion on Election Night. Bill Clinton for a 
time looked like a deflating balloon, the 
air hissing out of his candidacy through a 
new pinhole labeled Draft Avoidance, as 
well as the previous puncture made by 
Gennifer Flowers. He has enough money 
and organizational support, especially in 
his native South, to remain a force at least 
through Super Tuesday on March 10. But 
even if he could start a comeback, he 
regain the aura 
re enjoyed in January 


would not soon—if ever 
of inevitability 

Paul Tsongas had put on an amazing 
sprint to take the lead in New Hampshire 
polls. But he still seemed a regional New 
England candidate, and the more he is tak- 
en seriously, the harder questions about his 
health and stamina (he has recovered from 
lymphoma) wil Bob Kerrey and 
Tom Harkin by all appearances had failed 
to strike any sparks among the voters, and 
Jerry Brown still looked to be in a private 
orbit somewhere. 

But the Democrats eventually have to 
nominate somebody. So the approach of 
actual voting paradoxically intensified the 
vulture watch 
party pros that another candidate, or pos 
sibly even several, could try a late swoop- 
down on the prize. California Democratic 
chairman Phil Angelides puts on the rec- 
ord a sentiment many others voice pri- 


become 





the speculation among 
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vately: “If one of these [present five] can 
didates proves big enough and strong 
enough, he will be the nominee. But if 
they cannot successfully 
then the party will look more broadly.” 

Friends of House majority 
Richard Gephardt have already sounded 
out potential contributors. Talk is that the 
Missourian might enter the race as early 
as Thursday or Friday of this week, put 
ting into effect a fairly detailed contingen 
cy plan he has developed to take advan 
tage of a serious stumble by Clinton 


make the case, 


leader 


ew York Governor Mario Cuomo, 

continuing Hamlet 

past what had been thought to be 
the last scene, had done nothing to dis- 
courage either a New Hampshire write-in 
efforts to start a national 
draft movement. Then there is serious talk 
about Texas Senator Lloyd Bentsen, the 
1988 vice-presidential nominee—who has 
passed word that he would accept a 
draft—and Tennessee Senator Al Gore, 
like Gephardt a 1988 also-ran, plus more 
wistful speculation about Senators Jay 
Rockefeller of West Virginia and Bill 
Bradley of New Jersey and Senate Demo- 
cratic leader George Mitchell—almost ev 
erybody, it sometimes seems, who has 


his act well 


campaign OF 


ever said a regretful no. 
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Imagine coming upon such 
an oasis of comfort amidst the 


heated action of a five o'clock 





city street. 

Hubbub surrounds you. But 
you discover a sense of inner 
calm in a haven of fine grain 
leather: Is it simply the warmth 
of a leather wrapped steering 
wheel in your hands? Or are you 
feeling something more? 

Perhaps it is the feeling of 
true spaciousness. There is room 
not only for legs and elbows, but 
for your thoughts and imagina- 


tion to roam. While across the 





low hoodline, your eyes have a 


clear view to the horizon. 





Like every Infiniti, the G20 
luxury sports sedan is backed 
by roadside assistance 24 hours 
a day. Every day. That should 
do something for your sense 
of well being. 

In fact, it makes the whole 
idea of owning and driving a 


G20 quite refreshing. 





INFINITI. 





















IS THERE A MINI BLACK HOLE 
SITTING ON THIS PAGE? 


Some scientists believe that billions of tiny black holes may lie 


scattered through space. One hasn‘t been observed yet, but 
it’s conceivable that a mini black hole could appear anywhere 
—even on the page you're reading now. If it did, you'd be the 
first to know. Because although a mini black hole is no bigger 
than an atomic nucleus, it contains the mass of an 

entire mountain! 





INTRODUCING VOYAGE THROUGH THE UNIVERSE FROM TIME-LIFE. 


GO FURTHER THAN YOU'VE EVER 
BEEN. Did you ever wonder what it 
would be like to visit a neutron star 
or disappear down a black hole? 
Now it’s possible with this fasci- 
nating library from TiME.-LiFE: 
VOYAGE THROUGH 


two spiral galaxies collide? Then 
send for your first volume, Stars, 
where you'll explore the wonders 
of black holes, pulsars, super- 
novae and red giants. Continue 
your adventures 
with Outbound, 























THE UNIVERSE. The Far Planets, 
While other Life Search, 
books tell you » neuer heinr, Galaxies, 
about awesome . ‘Sograms ‘The Cosmos 
SET events unfolding * apres RS eee and other 
hathappens when IN Space, we show you. With exciting volumes. Receive one 
ghapless. attractive art and vivid about every other month and 
by n pictorial essays, you feel like enjoy it FREE for 10 days. Keep it 
Ofspaceandtime. youre really there by paying just $14.99 plus ship- 
instars And VOYAGE THROUGH THE ping and handling? Buy only the 
UNIVERSE makes the most difficult concepts books you like. You can cancel 
crystal clear. From the Big Bang to the search for anytime. 5 
extraterrestrial life, you can enjoy the pleasure Join us at no risk. Call toll-free between 11 a.m 
of really understanding the mystery behind and 11 p.m. EST. Or write: Time-Life Books, Branch 
these marvels and what they mean. And share EDBVH9, Box C- 32067, Richmond, VA 23261-2067. 
in the vision scientists have for the 21st century And begin your voyage now. Call now to order: 


db d. 
ete ready to begin the voyage? To see 1-800-553-3488 TIME 
ecclesiastics pseu sinaiamaectiia ene tbacahiae LIFE 
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FOUR WHO ARE WAITING IN THE WINGS 


GEPHARDT 


BENTSEN 





GORE 


Admirers have already put He has a well-developed World War Ii hero who Young (43), Southern, 
into place a draft committee contingency plan and made an impressive cam- moderate, strong environ- 
and an “uncommitted” strong support among paign for Vice President in mental record, voted for 
slate in Illinois, but he is House colleagues. But 1988 and once beat Bush use of force in the gulf. 
dragging out the Hamlet would he have to give up his ina Texas Senate race. But But his campaign fizzled in 
act past what had seemed seat in Congress to run? he is 71, and has rejoined 1988 once the primaries 
to be the last scene. Missouri law is unclear. moved North. 
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If any vulture decides to fly, he had bet- 
ter start fast. By the time New Hampshire’s 
votes are counted Tuesday night, filing 
deadlines will have passed for primaries in 
28 states that will elect about half of all the 
4,287 pledged convention delegates. If 
Cuomo decided right now to jump into the 
race after all, he could no longer get on the 
ballot in his own state; the filing deadline 
for New York’s April 7 primary passed last 
week. If he, Gephardt or any other poten- 
tial candidate tarries even past Thursday, 
he would also be shut out of the important 
May 5 primary in Ohio. Even if a new can- 
didate were to file 30 seconds after the 
polls close in New Hampshire, he would 
have to win almost every last delegate from 
the states where he could still run to gain 
an outright majority. As a practical matter, 
he would have to collect large blocs of un- 
committed delegates and those pledged to 
one of the five present candidates. 

But victory for a latecomer cannot be 
called flatly impossible. Two changes in del- 
egate-selection rules since 1988 make it at 
least thinkable. The Democrats have got rid 
of the “bonus” rules under which, for in- 
stance, Michael Dukakis in 1988 won 66% 
of Florida’s delegates with only 41% of the 
state’s primary votes. All primaries this year 
will be conducted under a system of rough 
proportional representation. That de- 
creases the chances that any candidate can 
lock up a majority of delegates early. 

Also, there will be more delegates 
than ever selected not in primaries or cau- 
cuses but by virtue of their positions as 
elected officials or party bigwigs. These 
so-called superdelegates will cast 770 
votes at the convention: 18% of the total 
and 37% of the majority needed to nomi- 
nate. Officially, all must be uncommitted; 
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they may declare a preference but can 
change it at any time. 

Thus it is possible to write a basic, 
though speculative, script: the vote in the 
early primaries is distributed so widely that 
no candidate is in sight of a majority. A late 
entrant sweeps the last batch of primaries, 
notably the final ones on June 2 in Califor- 
nia, New Jersey, Alabama, New Mexico 
and Montana, the closest approach to a na- 
tionwide one-day sampling that the season 
offers. The superdelegates flock to his ban- 
ner. Finally, one of the early candidates 
who obviously is not going to make it—or 
who has already dropped out—swings a 
deal. In return, perhaps, for the vice presi- 
dential nomination, he urges delegates still 
pledged to him to vote for the late starter. 
There already are rumors of just such a 
budding deal between Cuomo and Kerrey. 


here are some variations on this sce- 
nario. One calls for kick starting a 
late entry by jumping into caucus 
states, which have no filing deadlines. Thus 
Gephardt, if he goes, could demonstrate 
early foot by scoring in the March 3 caucus- 
es in Washington State, where he would 
have the powerful support of House 
Speaker Thomas Foley, and then bagging 
most of the 77 delegates to be chosen a 
week later in Missouri. The party faithful 
now favor Clinton, but if he seems to be 
limping badly by March 10, they could 
switch to native son Gephardt. Some of 
Gephardt’s House colleagues who are like- 
ly to be superdelegates have told him they 
too endorse him in March, creating an im- 
pression of rapidly gathering momentum. 
There are also stratagems for a late 
starter to use in picking up delegates from 
states where he is not on the ballot. One is 


to win over delegates who are officially 
running as uncommitted. Cuomo’s admir- 
ers have already entered a technically un- 
committed but actually pro-Cuomo slate 
in the Illinois primary March 17. The most 
far-out scenario is a postprimary draft; it 
seems so reminiscent of the boss-ridden 
days as to be almost unimaginable. 

The other scenarios face obstacles that 
seem only marginally more surmountable. 
Most political consultants, media advis- 
ers, pollsters and other experts qualified 
to help craft a winning campaign have al- 
ready signed up with one of the present 
candidates. A late starter consequently 
would be hard-pressed to throw together 
an effective organization. That goes dou- 
ble for fund raising, which has become 
critical in an era when the winning candi- 
date is often the one who can afford to buy 
the most TV time. Proportional represen- 
tation cuts two ways: it could keep a late 
starter from winning the lion’s share of the 
delegates in California, New Jersey and 
other states, even though he might well 
have to do so to prevail. Most important, 
perhaps, late starters would face the insis- 
tent question: If the party needs you be- 
cause only you can beat George Bush, why 
didn’t you jump in at the start? The 
veiled—or unveiled—implication would 
be that the answer is political cowardice. 

Much of the discussion of vulture sce- 
narios is being prompted by sheer panic 
among officeholders who fear that a weak 
presidential candidate will drag down the 
whole ticket. Like opening-night stage 
fright, that panic could dissipate as voting 
begins and, perhaps, one of the present 
candidates proves stronger than anyone 
expected. —Reported by Laurence I. Barrett 
and Walter Shapiro/Manchester 
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The,Mario Scenario 


J ust suppose... 

It is Wednesday, Feb. 19, the day after the New Hamp- 
shire primary, and Bob Kerrey has come in third, behind 
Paul Tsongas and Bill Clinton—or fourth behind Tom Har- 
kin, or even fifth behind the Mario Cuomo write-in cam- 
paign. A small group of Kerrey backers, the money raisers, 
visit their candidate. In their minds is an old Eugene McCar- 
thy line: “The motto of the Benedictine order is ‘Keep 
death daily before your eyes,’ which is a very good motto for 
politicians.” We’re sorry, Bob, say Kerrey’s men, but you're 
dead. The bank is.closed. We're broke, or will be shortly. 
You can limp along, but without funds it’s hopeless. You're 


write in 


WES we) 





Cuomo supporters in New Hampshire will not take no for an answer 


headed back to the Senate—unless you can cut a deal. 

With whom? With Cuomo. To do what? To run on the 
bottom half of a Cuomo ticket. 

Without implicating Hamlet himself, it is possible to say 
that some people close to Cuomo have spoken with some 
people close to Kerrey and that a Cuomo-Kerrey pairing is 
more than idle speculation. 

When last we left the Governor of New York on Dec. 20, 
1991, the planes were ready and the papers were signed. 
Cuomo’s formal entry into the New Hampshire primary 
seemed certain. “But I don’t have a budget,” Cuomo ex- 
plained, and “I have a first obligation” to the people who 
elected me. “I want to run for President, but I can’t.” Fast- 
forward to last Wednesday evening, Feb. 12. The Governor 
delivers a brilliant political speech at Harvard, and the pant- 
ing begins anew. In 45 minutes Cuomo runs the gamut from 
sounding like the liberal Harkin to the neoconservative 
Tsongas. There is “no free lunch,” he says, aping Tsongas’ 
hard-nosed view that resurrecting the economy will require a 
lot more than smoke and mirrors, a lot more than simply 
awarding the middle class a tax break at the expense of the 
rich, Don’t say we can’t find the money to do what must be 
done, Cuomo continues, it’s a matter of priorities—an out- 
right theft of Harkin’s nonspecific field-of-dreams answer to 
how he'd fund his “new New Deal.” Still, says Cuomo, I can’t 
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run without a budget; but then again it would be “presump- 
tuous” to call off those who are trying to draft me. 

One way for Cuomo to seek the presidency involves the 
mandate scenario: the Governor enters several late primaries 
to prove his electoral strength as a prelude to Democratic 
leaders’ corralling a majority of the delegates needed for his 
nomination at next summer's convention. But the mandate 
scenario is risky. One of the current contenders might still 
catch on nationally, or another candidate could enter the race 
sooner, which might preclude Cuomo’s entering later. 

What Kerrey brings to the party is the fact that he is al- 
ready on the ballot everywhere. A hobbled Kerrey is like a 
bankrupt airline whose only assets are 
airport gate slots. An announced 
Cuomo-Kerrey. strategy signals that a 
vote for Kerrey is a vote for Kerrey as 
Vice President, only. When the time 
comes, Kerrey’s support is converted to 
Cuomo votes. Before then, it is Cuomo- 
the-challenger rather than Bush-the- 
incumbent who adopts a Rose Garden 
strategy. The dutiful Governor sticks to 
Albany during the week, tending to New 
York business as Kerrey tours the coun- 
try. On weekends, and on a few week- 
nights as well, the Governor, Elvis-like, 
is sighted delivering well-crafted speech- 
es in carefully targeted, delegate-rich 
states like Florida and Texas, and of 
course throughout the Rust Belt and in 
California. Cuomo’s modified schedule 
reduces his exposure, thus limiting the 
chance for a blowup, which is always 
possible since the testy and easily tried 
Governor greets most mornings itching 
for a fight—and usually gets one by day’s end. 

For those afflicted with nostalgia for the future, a Cuomo- 
Kerrey ticket is seen as “charming.” Their attention, now, has 
turned to timing and orchestration. One view holds that 
Cuomo should wait for someone else to challenge the existing 
field. “Let another big shot take the hit for stepping on the guys 
who've trekked for six months,” says a Cuomo adviser. “Mario 
could beat any of those mentioned if he goes in. Let it run 
through Super Tuesday on March 10. There’s plenty of time.” 
But you never know, says another aide to the Governor. “Bet- 
ter to move quickly to stave off the others and keep it clean. 
And better to have a deal made public after people like [Boston 
Mayor Ray] Flynn, [Chicago Mayor Richard] Daley and, we 
would hope, [Democratic national chairman] Ron Brown, too, 
come away from New Hampshire urging Mario in.” 


cautionary note: even those involved in the embryonic 

discussions wonder if the media’s close scrutiny of Ker- 
rey could saddle Cuomo with a tarnished running mate. 
Dumping Kerrey wouldn't be pretty, so the Cuomo mandate 
scenario continues as a real option. 

Think about it long enough, and there are a thousand 
other problems and obstacles to a Cuomo-Kerrey coupling, 
beginning with whether Cuomo really wants to run. But just 
suppose . . . a 








The Bad and the Beautiful 


Convicted of raping a beauty pageant contestant, Mike Tyson faces years in : 
prison and a ruined career. Should the verdict comfort victims of sex crimes? 





By RICHARD CORLISS 


“T believe a lot of people want to see me 
self-destruct. They want to see me one day 
with handcuffs and walking into the police 
car, going to jail. [They'll say] ‘Look, I told 
you he was headed for that.’ ” 

Mike Tyson, June 1990 


“To reach for the highest star, 
No matter how far.” 

Desiree Washington, declaring her 
goal at the Miss Black America 
Pageant in Indianapolis, July 1991 


hey met by a fluke of fate, like a tank 
and a tricycle at an intersection. He 
was the most dangerous man in 
sport, the once and (we supposed) future 
heavyweight champion of the world, whose 
conquests included 40 professional boxers 
and countless women, She was (we now 
suppose) the last innocent child in Ameri- 
ca, an 18-year-old Sunday School teacher 

















fresh from high school graduation in a tiny 
Rhode Island town. When Desiree Wash- 
ington met Mike Tyson at a beauty pag- 
eant last July, she saw not the pug and thug 
of tabloid legend but a young man wearing 
a TOGETHER WITH CHRIST button who was 
praying with Jesse Jackson. Tyson, it ap- 
pears, saw a late-night snack. 

When an Indianapolis jury found Ty- 
son guilty of rape and two counts of crimi- 
nal sexual-deviate conduct last week, the 
verdict packed a wallop. For boxing, it 
meant that the sport would lose its top at- 
traction for the next few years; a Tyson 
fight with the current champ, Evander Ho- 
lyfield, could have grossed $100 million. 
On more profound and intimate levels, the 
conviction brought hope of legal redress to 
sexual victims. Says Lynn Hecht Schafran, 
a New York City attorney with the NOW 
Legal Defense and Education Fund: “The 
case provides a basis for people to go to the 
police. It should also make prosecutors 
pursue these cases more aggressively.” 
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And in this corner, the convicted rapist: ex-heavy weight champ Mike Tyson in Indianapolis on his day of judgment 


Oddly, there was some sympathy for 
the devil. Many African Americans, in- 
cluding many women, thought Tyson was 
a scapegoat for white fears in a white town 
(the original jury was one-quarter black, 
about the percentage in Marion County, 
Ind.) and Washington was either gold-dig- 
ging or criminally naive. If she wasn’t 
“asking for it” by joining Tyson in his ho- 
tel bedroom, she was at least asking for 
trouble. Even in Indianapolis, the judg- 
ment got mixed reviews. A local TV sta 
tion asked viewers whether they agreed 
with the verdict; 60% said no. 

Tyson got into this mess—scarred his 
career and a young woman's life—because 
he was not “the Greatest,” like Muham- 
mad Ali, but the baddest. The concept of 
bad, in its seductive and destructive mean- 
ings, has defined his life, job, behavior— 
and conviction. Count the ways: 


Bad Attitude. Tyson was one athlete 
(there are others) with the outlaw allure 
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of rap and heavy-metal musicians, for 
whom trashed hotel rooms and paternity 
suits are the currency of fame. Leave the 
gentlemanly demeanor to Julio Iglesias— 
these guys are selling sexual danger. They 
know there are enough women who find 
the musk of celebrity irresistible, who are 
thrilled by both the opportunity and the 
risk in spending the night with a star. 
Tyson has been with many women, 
treating most, perhaps, with no special 
gentility. They came not to tame the beast 
but to unleash him. And few women with 
whom he had had sex complained, at least 
Officially. It’s possible that at 2 a.m. on 
July 19 in Room 606 at the Canterbury 
Hotel, Tyson was as astonished by Wash- 
ington’s reaction as she was by his actions. 


Bad Company. Tyson runs with the 
wrong crowd. Many of his 
friends are paid help, 
hired as extra muscle or 
procurers. Don King, the 
convicted killer who pro- 
motes Tyson's bouts, is a 
sneaky-smooth fighter in 
smoke-filled rooms. 

Another pal, real es- 
tate peddler Donald 
| Trump, last week pro- 
posed that Tyson buy his 
way out of jail by fighting 
again and donating his 
take to Indiana rape cen- 
ters. This scenario will not 
unfold, even if Tyson 
could find an opponent 
(Holyfield, says his pro- 
moter, Dan Duva, will not 
fight Tyson). Bert Ran- 
dolph Sugar, publisher of 
Boxing Illustrated, gives 
three reasons: “The state 
athletic commissions will 
lift his license. No hotel 
chain will sponsor it. And 
the event would have no advertising. You 
just can’t see the announcer saying, ‘And 
in this corner, the convicted rapist . . . 
Mike Tyson!’ ” 

Faced with a trial that could end his 
career and shred their meal ticket, Tyson’s 
advisers made the fatal mistake of under- 
estimating the opposition. In the mid-’80s, 
when the young fighter got into trouble, 
his people would speak to the local police 
commissioner, give him a few ringside 
seats for the next bout ... no more trou- 
ble. The Tyson camp may have tried that 
tactic again, offering Washington 
| $750,000 to withdraw her complaint. That 
wouldn't happen here—not in Indianapo- 
lis, not with this accuser and not with 
Gregory Garrison, a smart barrister with a 
homespun air, whom the local D.A. had 
hired as special prosecutor. 

Team Tyson, represented in court by 
Washington attorney Vincent Fuller, 
seemed unimpressed by the prosecu- 











tion—as if Garrison were Buster Douglas 
just before Iron Mike got tanked in Tokyo 
two years ago. “There were one or two 
members of Fuller’s staff,” notes Garri- 
son, “who did not think us country bump- 
kins could find our asses with both 
hands.” They were wrong about him, and 
about Washington. “She’s a good kid with 
a pure heart and a tremendous amount of 
courage,” Garrison says. “And she shined 
like a new penny in front of that jury.” 


Bad Counsel. “Fuller is an exceptionally 


| fine attorney,” says Robert Simels, a New 


York City lawyer who has represented 
many athletes. “But he was probably not 
the right choice to bring into Indianapolis. 
They certainly needed a strong local fe- 
male counsel. A woman could have han- 
dled parts of the examination—the ques- 


tions about panty shields—which are 
much more sensitive for a male attorney 
to be hitting a proposed rape victim with.” 

Simels spots defense blunders 
throughout the process, from jury selec- 
tion to the refusal to call a key witness— 
Tyson’s bodyguard—to Fuller’s loud, agi- 
tated summation. “They should not have 
let Tyson testify at the grand jury,” Simels 
argues. “Then they compounded it by al- 
lowing Mike to come up with a different 
story during the trial.” Tyson appeared to 
be lying, and lying stupidly, fulfilling any 
juror’s suspicions about the boxer’s bru- 
tality. Notes Garrison: “You couldn't look 
at this delicate little thing and imagine 
her having Mike Tyson say, ‘Hey, I want to 
f__ you,’ and her saying, ‘Sure, call me.’ 
You just said, ‘Aw, come on now.’ ” 





Bad Timing. In part, Tyson lost because 


| the evidence, as presented to the jury, was 
| against him. Garrison, while happy to sun- 
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Tyson with Washington, right, at the Miss Black America Pageant: the most 
dangerous man in sport and the last innocent child in America 








bathe in the limelight, insists that the case 
won itself: “There's nothing like being 
right to make it winning.” But it’s also 
plausible that Tyson was standing trial—if 
not in the jurors’ minds, then in the docket 
of public opinion—for crimes other than 
his. Crimes racial, judicial and sexual. To 
some, Tyson was the black street creep 
who holds urban civility at knife point. To 
others, he was the last chance for society 
to atone for its dismissal of the charges 
against powerful men like Clarence 
Thomas and William Kennedy Smith. 

To still others, Tyson was every celeb- 
rity athlete, pro or amateur, who has mis- 
used his stardom by abusing women. Just 
last week a lacrosse player at St. John’s 
University in New York City pleaded 
guilty to forcing alcohol on a fellow stu- 
dent and then sexually assaulting her. Two 
of the player’s teammates 
had pleaded guilty to less- 
er charges; three others 
were acquitted when the 
jury could not decide 
whether the woman had 
given consent—though 
she could not have con- 
sented, legally, since she 
had been made drunk. 
(The players were white, 
the victim black.) 

So the Tyson verdict is 
not only a surprise but a 
desperately needed balm 
to those who have suf- 
fered an athlete’s educat- 
ed hands. Says Barbara 
Otto, a director of the 9 to 
5, National Association of 
Working Women: “‘Ty- 
son’s conviction sends a 
message to athletes that 
it’s not acceptable to 
abuse the rights of women 
who work with them.” 

Before sentencing, 
scheduled for March 27, Tyson will un- 
dergo examination, and both sides will 
offer depositions. Garrison deflects the 
tantalizing rumors that Washington will 
appear at the hearing to plead that Tyson 
has already suffered enough. He expects 
“probably not a demand for much of any- 
thing. Except that she wants Tyson to get 
help.” Garrison seems certain of one 
thing: “He will go to jail.” 

And when he comes out, he will be al- 
lowed to fight again. “If,” Sugar says, “he 
gets out alive. There’s never the guarantee 
that somebody in the Michigan City, Ind., 
prison who’s in on four 99-year terms 
without the chance of parole won't want 
to prove that he, and not Mike Tyson, is 
the baddest man on the planet.” 

Some will take ironic satisfaction in 
the thought that behind iron bars, [ron 
Mike may finally discover that bad is not 
beautiful. —Reported by Kathleen Adams and 
Sophfronia Scott Gregory/New York 
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“Smokestack” industry is the heart of American manufacturing. The problem is: How do you cut 
down the smoke without shutting down the stack? One of the most practical solutions is also one 
of the most efficient and economical. Natural gas. Its the cleanest of all fossil fuels, reducing the 
emission of virtually all air pollutants—CO, CO,, NOx, SO, and particulates—from roughly 30% to 
more than 99%, depending on the fuel replaced. Better still, its the most efficient fuel to burn. So it 
can help industry meet new clean air standards—and remain competitive. Best of all, our abundant 
supply—plus over a million miles of pipeline to deliver it—stack the energy future in America's favor 
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_ sports Firestone Fecha Enrae Championships ICY Racing/Saturn Coupe Results: Sebring —4th; Miami Grand Prix—4th; 


DAVE ROSENBLUM tells high school kids that for 
him, the tr ‘uth behind w inning is the pits. 

Quite frank ly, we werent going to race our Cars just yet. 
Much to our engineers dismay. (For many of them, racing 1s 4.) 
But, as you can 1mé wine, weve had e ‘nough todo F inc hing the first 
really new American car company in 50 years. 

Enter Dave and partner, Peter Farrell, who recruit car nuts 
from drug-plagued neighborhoods for their Inner City Youth 
Racing Team. The kids get to crew the pits at races as an acknowl- 
edgement of their courage in staying off drugs and staying in school. 


©1991 Saturn Corporation 
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‘Topeka—Ist; Mid-Ohio—|st; Watkins Glen—4th; Laguna Seca—2nd; Portland —Ist; Watkins Glen—Ist; Road America—4th; Watkins Glen—Ist. 


Pretty neat, huh? Wed never heard of anything like it, either 

Anyway, when Dave and Peter tested our coupe, the Saturn 
SC, they loved it, and prepared a couple for racing in the IMSA 
Firestone Firehawk series’ against Hondas, Nissans, and the like. 

Our engineers were ecstatic, of course. The cars 
performed like crazy and the ICY team drove to first place in 
the touring ( lass. But to Dave, the key to their SuCCeSS WaS_ SATURN. 
the performance of the kids. They'd not only beaten the pushers — 
they also beat professional pit crews at each and every race. 


A DIFFERENT KIND Of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND Of CAR. 


If you'd like to know more about Saturn, and our new sedans and coupe, please call us at 1-800-522-5000. 
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Redskins fan at Super Bowl 






JOURNALISM 


P.C. and the 
Sports Page 


Readers of the Portland Ore- 
gonian will soon notice a big 
change when they read the 
sports pages. Starting this 
week, the state’s largest daily 
(circ. 354,000) will no longer 
publish the names or nick- 
names of sports teams that em- 
ploy racial or ethnic stereo- 
types, such as the Braves, 
Redskins, Indians and Red- 
men. Instead it will refer only 
































COURTS 
Fighting Crime 
Doesn’t Pay 


When San Francisco taxi driv- 
er Holden Charles Hollom saw 
a mugger knock down a Japa- 
nese tourist and grab her 
purse, he drove off in hot 
pursuit and pinned the sus- 
pect against the wall with his 
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The heroic taxi driver 











to the cities or states 
where they play. 

“The Oregonian is 
sensitive to the feel- 
ings of those in our 
society who are right- 
ly offended today by 
names and nicknames 
that came into being 
when a majority in 
this country was in- 
sensitive to minority 
concerns,” explains 
Oregonian editor Wil- 
liam A. Hilliard. Such 
stereotypes “damage 
the dignity and self- 
respect of many peo- 
ple in our society.” He hinted 
that the paper would not rule 
out the possibility that other 
team nicknames could be add- 
ed to the banned list. 

Native Americans, who 
have long protested the use of 
the nicknames, applauded the 
newspaper's decision. “It’s go- 
ing to take things like this to 
keep this rolling,” said Clyde 
Bellecourt of the recently 
formed National Coalition on 
Racism in Sports and the 
Media. “I’m really excited 
about something like this 
happening.” = 





cab, breaking the man’s leg. 
The mugger, Ocie McClure, 
was found guilty of robbery and 
sentenced to 10 years in prison. 
But then he filed a damage suit 
against Hollom. Earlier this 
month a jury found that Hollom 
| used excessive force in making a 
citizen’s arrest and ordered him 
to pay McClure $24,595, 
The verdict provoked a 
swift outcry from crime-ex- 
hausted San Francis- 
cans. Although Hol- 
lom’s employer, the 
Luxor Cab Co., prom- 
ised to cover all his ex- 
penses, a local radio 
station launched a 
fund-raising drive on 
his behalf. Within a 
week more than 
$25,000 had been col- 
lected; the surplus 
money will be donat- 
ed to a victims’ relief 
fund. Says Hollom: “I 
would do exactly the 
same thing again.” 

















POLITICS 


Read My 
Returns 


Although George Bush lives 
in the White House and fre- 
quently visits his vacation 
home in Kennebunkport, he 
pays no income taxes in either 
Washington or Maine. In- 
stead, the President's official 
residence for tax purposes is a 
rented Houston hotel suite; 
Texas is one of seven states 


| that have no income tax, In a 





recent Doonesbury strip, car- 


toonist Garry Trudeau advised 
readers to declare their “inten- 
tion to eventually live in Texas 
... and save big—just like the 
President.” He included a cou- 
pon that could be used to apply 
for Texas residency. 

So far, more than 30,000 
people have sent in the forms 
to state comptroller John 
Sharp, who is going along with 
the joke by mailing applicants 
an “official” Texas-citizenship 
certificate. But since the certif- 
icate alone will not help non- 
Texans cut their taxes, Sharp 
advises them to “kiss Aunt Til- 
lie goodbye and move down to 
God's own country.” a 








Rescuing stranded residents from a Ventura Beach trailer park 


DISASTERS 


Too Much ofa 
Good Thing 


For bone-dry Southern Cali- 
fornia, the rains that began 
Feb. 5 at first provided a wel- 
come respite from a six-year- 
long drought, But last week the 
storms suddenly became too 
much of a good thing. Fifteen 
inches has fallen, drowning 
cars, streets and houses under 
rivers of water. At least eight 
people died, including a Ven- 
tura County man and his preg- 
nant wife who were buried by a 
wave of mud. 

The storms took residents 
and officials by surprise. The 
National Weather Service's 





Southern California office did 
not issue its first flood warning 
until after TV news accounts 
had already shown people be- 
ing rescued from flooded high- 
ways. The U.S. Army Corp of 
Engineers said its inexperi- | 
enced workers were slow to 
alert city disaster officials. 
Worse yet, the rain fell too 
far south to replenish the 
state’s reservoirs, which now 
hold only about one-third the 
normal amount of water. The 
federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, California’s largest water 








supplier, said it would halt de- 
liveries to farms in the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
leys, threatening crops in two 
of the nation’s richest agricul- 
tural areas. o 
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Faced with a military crackdown 
in Poland, Ronald Reagan and 
John Paul II secretly joined 


forces to keep the Solidarity 
union alive. They hoped not 
only to pressure Warsaw but to 
free all of Eastern Europe. 


By CARL BERNSTEIN 


nly President Ronald Rea- 
gan and Pope John Paul Il 
were present in the Vatican 
Library on Monday, June 7 
1982. It was the first time the 
two had met, and they talked for 50 min- 
utes. In the same wing of the papal apart- 
ments, Agostino Cardinal Casaroli and 
Archbishop Achille Silvestrini met with 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig and 
Judge William Clark, Reagan’s National 
Security Adviser. Most of their discussion 
focused on Israel’s invasion of Lebanon, 
then in its second day; Haig told them 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin had as- 
sured him that the invasion would not go 
farther than 25 miles inside Lebanon. 

But Reagan and the Pope spent only a 
few minutes reviewing events in the Middle 
East. Instead they remained focused on a 
subject much closer to their heart: Poland 
and the Soviet dominance of Eastern Eu- 
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The Hal 
Alllancg 


rope. In that meeting, Reagan 
and the Pope agreed to under- 
take a clandestine campaign to 
hasten the dissolution of the 
communist empire. Declares 
Richard Allen, Reagan’s first 
National Security Adviser: 
“This was one of the great secret 
alliances of all time.” 

rhe operation was focused 
on Poland, the most populous 
of the Soviet satellites in Eastern Europe 
and the birthplace of John Paul II. Both the 
Pope and the President were convinced 
that Poland could be broken out of the So- 
viet orbit if the Vatican and the U.S. com- 
mitted their resources to destabilizing the 
Polish government and keeping the out 
lawed Solidarity movement alive after the 
declaration of martial law in 1981. 

Until Solidarity’s legal status was re- 
stored in 1989 it flourished under- 
ground, supplied, nurtured and advised 
largely by the network established under 
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the auspices of Reagan and John Paul 


Il. Tons of equipment—fax machines 
(the first in Poland), printing presses, 
transmitters, telephones, shortwave radi- 
video cameras, photocopiers, telex 
machines, computers, word processors 

were smuggled into Poland via chan- 
nels established by priests and Ameri- 
can agents and representatives of the 
AFL-C1O and European labor move- 
ments. Money for the banned union 
came from cia funds, the National 
Endowment for Democracy, secret ac- 
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counts in the Vatican and Western trade 
unions 

Lech Walesa and other leaders of Soli- 
darity advice—often 
conveyed by priests or American and Eu- 
ropean labor experts working undercover 
in Poland—that reflected the thinking of 
the Vatican and the Reagan Administra 
tion. As the effectiveness of the resistance 
grew, the stream of information to the 
West about the internal 
the Polish government and the contents of 
Warsaw’s communications with Moscow 


received Strategic 


decisions of 


The American President 
and the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church met for 
the first time in June 
1982, and agreed to 
undertake a clandestine 
campaign to hasten the 
end of the communist 
empire. 








Six million Poles turned out to see the new Pope on his first visit in 1979 


rhe details 
came not only from priests 
but also from spies within 
the Polish government 


Down with Yalta 


According to aides who 
their leaders 
of the world, Reagan and 
John Paul Il refused to ac 
cept a fundamental political fact of their 
lifetimes: the division of Europe as man- 
dated at Yalta and the communist domi- 
nance of Eastern Europe. A free, non- 
communist Poland, they were convinced, 
would be a dagger to the heart of the 
Soviet empire; and if Poland 
democratic, other East European states 
would follow. 

“We both felt that a great mistake had 
been made at Yalta and something should 
be done,” Reagan says today. “Solidarity 
was the very weapon for bringing this 


became a flood 


shared view 








became 
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about, because it was an organization of 
the laborers of Poland.” Nothing quite 
like Solidarity had ever existed in Eastern 
Europe, Reagan notes, adding that the 
workers’ union “was contrary to anything 
the Soviets would want or the communists 
[in Poland] would want.” 

According to Solidarity leaders, Wa 
lesa and his lieutenants were aware that 
both Reagan and John Paul II were com 
mitted to Solidarity’s survival, but they 
could only guess at the extent of the col 
“Officially I didn’t know the 
church was working with the U.S.,” says 
Wojciech Adamiecki, the organizer and 
editor of underground Solidarity newspa- 
pers and now a counselor at the Polish 
embassy in Washington. “We were told 
the Pope had warned the Soviets that if 
they entered Poland he would fly to Po- 
land and stay with the Polish people. The 
church was of primary assistance. It was 
half open, half secret. Open as far as hu 


laboration 
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A COMMON 
BRUSH 


With DEATH 


At their first 
meeting, Reagan 
| and John Paul ll 
discussed 
something else 
they had in 
common: both 
had survived 
assassination 
attempts that 
occurred only six 
weeks apartin 
1981, and both 
believed God had 
saved them for a 
special mission. 
And both referred 
to the 
“miraculous” fact 
that they had 
survived. 


manitarian aid—food, money, medicine, 
doctors’ consultations held in churches, 
for instance—and secret as far as support- 
ing political activities: distributing print- 
ing machines of all kinds, giving 
us a place for underground 
meetings, organizing special 
demonstrations.” 

At their first meeting, Rea- 
gan and John Paul II discussed 
something else they had in com- 
mon: both had survived assassi- 
nation attempts only six weeks 
apart in 1981, and both believed 
God had saved them for a spe- 








“It is a valid point of view that he saw the 
collapse [of communism] coming and he 
pushed it—hard.” During the first half of 
1982, a five-part strategy emerged that 
was aimed at bringing about the 
collapse of the Soviet economy, 
fraying the ties that bound the 
U.S.S.R. to its client states in 
the Warsaw Pact and forcing 
reform inside the Soviet em- 
pire. Elements of that strategy 
included: 

> The U.S. defense buildup al- 
ready under way, aimed at mak- 
ing it too costly for the Soviets 





cial mission. “A close friend of AGOSTINO to compete militarily with the 
Ronald Reagan’s told me the CARDINAL U.S. Reagan’s Strategic De- 
Se eee Se oe CASAROLI fense Initiative—Star Wars— 


evil forces were put in our way 
and how Providence inter- 
vened,’” says Pio Cardinal Laghi, the for- 
mer apostolic delegate to Washington. 
According to National Security Adviser 
Clark, the Pope and Reagan referred to 
the “miraculous” fact that they had sur- 
vived. Clark said the men shared “a unity 
of spiritual view and a unity of vision on 
the Soviet empire: that right or correct- 
ness would ultimately prevail in the divine 
plan.” 

“Reagan came in with very simple and 
strongly held views,” says Admiral Bobby 
Inman, former deputy director of the CIA. 
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Secretary of state 


became a centerpiece of the 
strategy. 

> Covert operations aimed at encouraging 
reform movements in Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. 

> Financial aid to Warsaw Pact nations 
calibrated to their willingness to protect 
human rights and undertake political and 
free-market reforms. 

> Economic isolation of the Soviet Union 
and the withholding of Western and Japa- 
nese technology from Moscow. The Ad- 
ministration focused on denying the 
U.S.S.R. what it had hoped would be its 
principal source of hard currency in the 
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transcontinental pipeline to 
supply natural gas to West- 
ern Europe. The 3,600- 
mile-long pipeline, stretch- 
ing from Siberia to France, 
opened on time on Jan. 1, 
1984, but on a far smaller 
scale than the Soviets had 
hoped. 

Increased use of Radio 
Liberty, Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe to 
transmit the Administra- 
tion’s messages to the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe. 

Yet in 1982 neither Rea- 
gan nor the Pope could antic- 
ipate the accession of a Sovi- 
et leader like Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the father of 
glasnost and perestroika; his 
efforts at reform unleashed 
powerful forces that spun out 
of his control and led to the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. 
The Washington- Vatican al- 
liance “didn’t cause the fall 
of communism,” observes a 
U.S. official familiar with the 
details of the plot to keep 
Solidarity alive. “Like all 
great and lucky leaders, the 
Pope and the President ex- 
ploited the forces of history 
to their own ends.” 


The Crackdown 


The campaign by Washington and 
the Vatican to keep Solidarity alive be- 
gan immediately after General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski declared martial law on Dec. 
13, 1981. In those dark hours, Poland’s 
communications with the noncommunist 
world were cut; 6,000 leaders of Soli- 
darity were detained; hundreds were 
charged with treason, subversion and 
counterrevolution; nine were killed; and 
the union was banned. But thousands of 
others went into hiding, many seeking 
protection in churches, rectories and 
with priests. Authorities took Walesa 
into custody and interned him in a re- 
mote hunting lodge. 

Shortly after Polish security forces 
moved into the streets, Reagan called the 
Pope for his advice. At a series of meet- 
ings over the next few days, Reagan dis- 
cussed his options. “We had a massive row 
in the Cabinet and the National Security 
Council about putting together a menu 
of counteractions,” former Secretary of 
State Haig recalls. “They ranged from 
sanctions that would have been crushing 
in their impact on Poland to talking so 
tough that we would have risked creating 
another situation like Hungary in ’56 or 
Czechoslovakia in *68.” 

Haig dispatched Ambassador at Large 
Vernon Walters, a devout Roman Catho- 











lic, to meet with John Paul II. Walters ar- 
rived in Rome soon after, and met sepa- 
rately with the Pope and with Cardinal 
Casaroli, the Vatican secretary of state. 
Both sides agreed that Solidarity’s flame 
must not be extinguished, that the Soviets 
must become the focus of an international 
campaign of isolation, and that the Polish 
government must be subjected to moral 
and limited economic pressure. 

According to U.S. intelligence 
sources, the Pope had already advised 
Walesa through church channels to keep 
his movement operating underground, 
and to pass the word to Solidarity’s 10 mil- 
lion members not to go into the streets 
and risk provoking Warsaw Pact interven- 
tion or civil war with Polish security 
forces. Because the communists had cut 
the direct phone lines between Poland 
and the Vatican, John Paul Il communi- 
cated with Jozef Cardinal Glemp in War- 
saw via radio. He also dispatched his en- 
voys to Poland to report on the situation. 
“The Vatican’s information was absolute- 
ly better and quicker than ours in every re- 
spect,” says Haig. “Though we had some 
excellent sources of our own, our informa- 
tion was taking too long to filter through 
the intelligence bureaucracy.” 

In the first hours of the crisis, Reagan 
ordered that the Pope receive as quickly 
as possible relevant American intelli- 
gence, including information from a Pol- 
ish Deputy Minister of Defense who was 
secretly reporting to the CIA. Washington 
also handed over to the Vatican reports 
and analysis from Colonel Ryszard Ku- 
klinski, a senior member of the Polish gen- 
eral staff, who was a CIA informant until 
November 1981, when he had to be smug- 
gled out of Poland after he warned that 
the Soviets were prepared to invade if the 
Polish government did not impose martial 
law. Kuklinski had issued a similar warn- 
ing about a Soviet military action in late 
1980, which led the outgoing Carter Ad- 
ministration to send secret messages to 
Leonid Brezhnev informing him 
that among the costs of an inva- 
sion would be the sale of sophis- 
ticated U.S. weapons to China. 
This time, Kuklinski reported to 
Washington, Brezhnev had 
grown more impatient, and a di- 
sastrous harvest at home meant 
that the Kremlin did not need 
mechanized army units to help 
bring in the crops and instead 
could spare them for an inva- 
sion. “Anything that we knew 
that we thought the Pope would 
not be aware of, we certainly 
brought it to his attention,” says 
Reagan. “Immediately.” 


The Catholic Team 

The key Administration players were 
all devout Roman Catholics—cia chief 
William Casey, Allen, Clark, Haig, Wal- 
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National Security 
Adviser 


ters and William Wilson, Reagan’s first 
ambassador to the Vatican. They regard- 
ed the U.S.-Vatican relationship as a holy 
alliance: the moral force of the Pope and 
the teachings of their church combined 
with their fierce anticommu- 
nism and their notion of Amer- 
ican democracy. Yet the mis- 
sion would have been imposs- 
ible without the full support of 
Reagan, who believed fervently 
in both the benefits and the 
practical applications of Wash- 
ington’s relationship with the 
Vatican. One of his earliest 
goals as President, Reagan 
says, was to recognize the Vati- 
can as a state “and make them 
anally.” 

According to Admiral 
John Poindexter, the military assistant to 
the National Security Adviser when mar- 
tial law was declared in Poland, Reagan 
was convinced that the communists had 
made a huge miscalculation: after allow- 
ing Solidarity to operate openly for 16 
months before the crackdown, the Polish 
government would only alienate its coun- 
trymen by attempting to cripple the labor 
movement and, most important, would 
bring the powerful church into direct 
conflict with the Polish regime. “I didn’t 
think that this [the decision to impose 
martial law and crush Solidarity] could 
stand, because of the history of Poland 
and the religious aspect and all,” Reagan 
says. Says Cardinal Casaroli: “There was 
a real coincidence of interests between 
the U.S. and the Vatican.” 

The major decisions on funneling aid 
to Solidarity and responding to the Pol- 
ish and Soviet governments were, made 
by Reagan, Casey and Clark, in consulta- 
tion with John Paul II. “Reagan under- 
stood these things quite well, including 
the covert side,” says Richard Pipes, the 
conservative Polish-born scholar who 
headed the Nsc’s Soviet and East Euro- 
. pean desks. “The President 
talked about the evil of the 
Soviet system—not its pco- 
ple—and how we had to do 
everything possible to help 
these people in Solidarity who 
were struggling for freedom. 
People like Haig and Com- 
merce Secretary Malcolm Bal- 
drige and James Baker [White 
House chief of staff at the 
time] thought it wasn’t realis- 
tic. George Bush never said a 
word, | used to sit behind him, 
and I never knew what his 
opinions were. But Reagan 
really understood what was at stake.” 

By most accounts, Casey stepped into 
the vacuum in the first days after the dec- 
laration of martial law in Poland and—as 
he did in Central America—became the 
principal policy architect. Meanwhile 
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Pipes and the Nsc staff began drafting 
proposals for sanctions. “The object was 
to drain the Soviets and to lay blame for 
martial law at their doorstep,” says Pipes. 
“The sanctions were coordinated with 

Special Operations [the CIA di- 
2 vision in charge of covert task 
forces], and the first objective 
was to keep Solidarity alive by 
supplying money, communica- 
tions and equipment.” 

“The church was trying to 
modulate the whole situation,” 
explains one of the NSC officials 
who directed the effort to cur- 
tail the pipeline. “They [church 
leaders] were in effect trying to 
create circumstances that would 
head off the serious threat of 
Soviet intervention while allow- 
ing us to get tougher and tougher; they 
were part and parcel of virtually all of our 
deliberations in terms of how we viewed 
the evolution of government-sponsored 
repression in Poland—whether it was less- 
ening or getting worse, and how we should 
proceed.” 

As for his conversations with Reagan 
about Poland, Clark says they were usual- 
ly short. “I don’t think I ever had an in- 
depth, one-on-one, private conversation 
that existed for more than three minutes 
with him—on any subject. That might 
shock you. We had, 
our own code of “l got along 
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communication. | yery well with 
knew where he Cc H 
wanted to go on Po- asey. te was 
land. And that was very flexible 
to take it to its nth F . 
possibilities. The and very a 
President and Casey mative... if 
and I discussed the something 
situation on the 
ground in Poland needed to be 
constantly: covert done, it was 

| operations; who was done.” 
doing what, where, 
why and how; and ZBIGNIEW 
the chances of suc- BRZEZINSKI 
cess.” According to roy Security 

Aaviser 


Clark, he and Casey 
directed that the 
President's daily brief—the pps, an intel- 
ligence summary prepared by the 
ciA—include a special supplement on se- 


| cret operations and analysis in Poland. 





The Pope himself, not only his depu- 
ties, met with American officials to as- 
ess events in Poland and the effective- 
ness of American actions and sent back 
messages—sometimes by letter, some- 
times orally—to Reagan. On almost all 
his trips to Europe and the Middle East, 
Casey flew first to Rome, so that he 
could meet with John Paul II and ex- 
change information. But the principal 
emissary between Washington and 
Rome remained Walters, a former depu- 
ty director of the Cla who worked easily 
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POLAND’S 
UNION 
WORKERS 


ON STRIKE 


Laborers at the 
Gdansk shipyard 
kneel in prayer 
during the 
strikes that 
occurred across 
the nation in 
August 1980 
and launched the 
Solidarity 
movement. 


with Casey. Walters met with the Pope 
perhaps a dozen times, according to 
Vatican sources. “Walters was sent to 
and from the Vatican for the specific 
purpose of carrying 
messages between 
the Pope and the 
President,” says 
former U.S. Am- 


bassador to the 


“It was a very 
complex situa- 
tion. . . But I 
told Vernon, 


Vatican Wilson. “It ‘Listen to the 
wasn't supposed to 

be known that Wal- Holy Father. 
ters was there. It Wehave 


wasn't all specifical- ’ 
ly geared to Po 2,000 years 


land; sometimes experience 
there were also dis- at this.’ ” 
cussions about Cen- 

tral America or ARCHBISHOP 
the hostages in PIOLAGHI 


Lebanon.” 

Often in the Reagan years, American 
covert operations (including those in Af- 
ghanistan, Nicaragua and Angola) in- 
volved “lethal assistance” to insurgent 
forces: arms, mercenaries, military advis- 
ers and explosives. In Poland the Pope, 
the President and Casey embarked on the 
opposite path: “What they had to do was 
let the natural forces already in place play 
this out and not get their fingerprints on 
it,” explains an analyst. What emerges 
from the Reagan-Casey collaboration is a 
carefully calibrated operation whose 
scope was modest compared with other 
CIA activities. “If Casey were around now, 
he'd be having some smiles,” observes 
one of his reluctant admirers. “In 1991 
Reagan and Casey got the reordering of 
the world that they wanted.” 
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The Secret Directive 

Less than three weeks before his meet- 
ing with the Pope in 1982, the President 
signed a secret national-security-decision 
directive (NSDD 32) that authorized a 
range of economic, diplomatic and covert 
measures to “neutralize efforts of the 
U.S.S.R.” to maintain its hold on Eastern 
Europe. In practical terms, the most im- 
portant covert operations undertaken 
were those inside Poland. The primary 
purposes of NSDD 32 were to destabilize 
the Polish government through covert op- 
erations involving propaganda and orga- 
nizational aid to Solidarity; the promotion 
of human rights, particularly 
those related to the right of wor- 
ship and the Catholic Church; 
economic pressure; and diplo- 
matic isolation of the communist 
regime. The document, citing the 
need to defend democratic re- 
form efforts throughout the So- 
viet empire, also called for in- 
propaganda and 
underground broadcasting oper 
ations in Eastern Europe, ac 
tions that Reagan’s aides and 
dissidents in Eastern Europe be- 
lieve were particularly helpful in 
chipping away at the notion of 
Soviet invincibility. 

As Republican Congressman Henry 
Hyde, a member of the House Intelli- 
gence Committee from 1985 to 1990, who 
was apprised of some of the Administra 
tion’s covert actions, observes, “In Poland 
we did all of the things that are done in 
countries where you want to destabilize a 
communist government and strengthen 
resistance to that. We provided the sup- 


creasing 
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plies and technical assistance in terms of 
clandestine newspapers, broadcasting, 
propaganda, money, organizational help 
and advice. And working outward from 
Poland, the same kind of resistance was 
organized in the other communist coun 
tries of Europe.” 

Among those who played a consulting 
role was Zbigniew Brzezinski, a native of 
Poland and President Jimmy Carter's Na 
tional Security Adviser. “I got along very 
well with Casey,” recalls Brzezinski. “He 
was very flexible and very imaginative and 
not very bureaucratic; if something need 
ed to be done, it was done. To sustain an 
underground effort takes a lot 
: in terms of supplies, networks, 
> etc., and this is why Solidarity 
wasn’t crushed.” 

On military questions, 
American intelligence was 
better than the Vatican’s, but 
the church excelled in its 
evaluations of the political 
situation. And in understand 
ing the mood of the people 
and communicating with the 
Solidarity leadership, the 
church was in an incompara- 
ble position. “Our informa 
tion about Poland was very 
well founded because the bishops were 
in continual contact with the Holy See 
and Solidarnosc,” explains Cardinal Sil 
vestrini, the Vatican’s deputy secretary 
of state at that time. “They informed us 
about prisoners, about the activities and 
needs of Solidarity groups and about the 
attitude and schisms in the govern- 
ment.” All this information was commu 
nicated to the President or Casey. 
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“If you study the situation of Solidari- 
ty, you see they acted very cleverly, with- 
out pressing too much at the crucial mo- 
ments, because they had guidance from 
the church,” says one of the Pope’s closest 
aides. “Yes, there were times we re- 
strained Solidarnosc. But Poland was a 
bomb that could explode—in the heart of 
communism, bordered by the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia and East Germa- 
ny. Too much pressure, and the bomb 
would go off.” 


Casey’s Cappuccino 

Meanwhile, in Washington a close re- 
lationship developed between Casey, 
Clark and Archbishop Laghi. “Casey and 
I dropped into his [Laghi’s] residence ear- 
ly mornings during critical times to gather 
his comments and counsel,” says Clark. 
“We'd have breakfast and coffee and 
discuss what was being done in Poland, I'd 
speak to him frequently on the phone, and 
he would be in touch with the Pope.” Says 
Laghi: “They liked good cappuccino, Oc- 
casionally we might talk about Central 
America or the church position on birth 
control. But usually the subject was 
Poland.” 

“Almost everything having to do with 
Poland was handled outside of normal 
State Department channels and would go 
through Casey and Clark,” says Robert 
McFarlane, who served as a deputy to 
both Clark and Haig and later as National 
Security Adviser to the President. “I knew 
that they were meeting with Pio Laghi, 
and that Pio Laghi had been to see the 
President, but Clark would never tell me 
what the substance of the discussions 
was. 


On at least six occasions Laghi came 
to the White House and met with Clark 
or the President; each time, he entered 
the White House through the southwest 
gate in order to avoid reporters. “By 
keeping in such close touch, we did not 
cross lines,” says Laghi. “My role was 
primarily to facilitate meetings between 
Walters and the Holy Father. The Holy 
Father knew his people. It was a very 
complex situation—how to insist on hu- 
man rights, on religious freedom, and 
keep Solidarity alive without provoking 
the communist authorities further. But I 
told Vernon, ‘Listen to the Holy Father. 
We have 2,000 years’ experience at 
this.’ ” 

Though William Casey has been vili- 
fied for aspects of his tenure as CIA 
chief, there is no criticism of his instincts 
on Poland. “Basically, he had a quiet 
confidence that the commu- 
nists couldn’t hold on, espe- 
cially in Poland,” says former 
Congressman Edward Derwin- \ 
ski, a Polish-speaking expert 
on Eastern Europe who coun- 
seled the Administration and 
met with Casey frequently. 
“He was convinced the system 
was falling and doomed to col- 
lapse one way or another— 





CRACKDOWN 
Comes 
AT 


DAWN 
Martial law was 


of old-style operation that he relished, 
something he might have done in his 
days at the Office of Strategic Services 
during World War II or in the early 
years of the CIA, when the democracies 
of Western Europe rose from the ashes 
of World War LIL. It was through Casey's 
contacts, his associates say, that ele- 
ments of the Socialist International were 
organized on behalf of Solidarity—just 
the Social Democratic parties of 
Western Europe had been used as an in- 
strument of American policy by the CIA 
in helping to create anticommunist gov- 
ernments after the war. And this time 
the objective was akin to creating a 
Christian Democratic majority in Po- 
land—with the church and the over- 
whelmingly Catholic membership of Sol- 
idarity as the dominant political force in 
a postcommunist Poland. Through his 
. contacts with leaders of the 
Socialist International, includ- 
ing officials of socialist gov- 
; ernments in France and Swe- 
*» den, Casey ensured that 
: tactical assistance was avail- 
able on the Continent and at 
sca to move goods into Po- 
land. “This wasn’t about 
spending huge amounts of 
money,” says Brzezinski. “It 


as 


and Poland was the force that ARCHBISHOP was about getting the message 
would lead to the dam break- ACHILLE out and resisting: books, com- 
ing. He demanded a constant SILVESTRINI munications equipment, pro- 


[cta] focus on Eastern Eu- 
rope. It wasn’t noticed, be- 
cause other stories were more controver- 
sial and were perking at the moment— 

Nicaragua and Salvador.” 
In Poland, Casey conducted the kind 
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paganda, ink and printing 
presses.” 


Look for the Union Label 


In almost every city and town, under- 
ground newspapers and mimeographed 
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LECH 
WALESA 
TASTES 


FREEDOM 


Mobbed by 
friends after his 
release from 
confinement in 
late 1982, 
Walesa heeded 
the Pope's 
warnings to keep 
Solidarity off the 
streets and to 
accept suffering 
as Christ had done 


bulletins appeared, challenging the state- 
controlled media. The church published 
its Own newspapers. Solidarity missives, 
photocopied and mimeographed on 
American-supplied equipment, were 
tacked to church bulletin boards. Sten- 
ciled posters were boldly posted on police 
stations and government buildings and 
even on entrances to the state-controlled 
television center, where army officers 
broadcast the news 

Ihe American embassy in Warsaw 
became the pivotal CIA station in the 
communist world and, by all accounts, 
Meanwhile, the AFI 
cio, which had been the largest source of 
American support for Solidarity before 
martial law, regarded the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s approach as too slow and 
insufficiently confrontational with the 
Polish authorities. Nonetheless, accord 
ing to intelligence sources, AFL-CIO pres- 
ident Lane Kirkland and his aide Tom 
Kahn consulted frequently with Poin 
dexter, Clark and other officials at the 
State Department and the Nsc on such 
matters as how and when to move goods 
and supplies into Poland, identifying cit 
ies where Solidarity was in particular 
need of organizing assistance, and exam 
ining how Solidarity and the AFL-CIO 
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might collaborate in the preparation of 
propaganda materials 

“Lane Kirkland deserves special cred- 
it,” observes Derwinski. “They don’t like to 
admit [it], but they literally were in lockstep 
[with the Administration]. Also 
never forget that Bill Clark’s wife 
is Czechoslovak, as is Lane Kirk 
This is 
was 


land’s wife one issue 
where everybody 
there were no turf fights or maver 
icks or naysayers 6 
But AFL-CIO 
never aware of the extent of clan 
destine U.S. 
Administration’s reliance on the 
church for guidance regarding 
how hard to push Polish and So- 
viet authorities. Casey was wary 
of “contaminating” the American and Eu 
ropean labor movements by giving them 
too many details of the Administration’s 
efforts. And indeed this was not strictly a 
CIA operation, Rather, it was a blend of co- 
vert and overt, public policy and secret alli 
ances. Casey recognized that in many in- 
stances the AFL-CIO was more imaginative 
than his own operatives in providing orga- 
nizational Solidarity and 
smuggling equipment into the country. Ac- 
cording to former deputy CIA director In- 


aboard; 


officials were 


assistance, or the 


CIA chief 





assistance to 
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= man, Casey decided that the 
American labor movement's 
relationship with Solidarity 

> was so good that much of 
what the CIA needed could 
be financed and obtained 
through AFL-CIO channels 
“Financial support wasn’t 
what they needed,” says In 
man. “It was organization, 
and that was an infinitely 
better way to help them than 
through 
operations.” 

The Solidarity office in 
Brussels became an interna 
tional clearinghouse: for 
representatives of the Vati 
can, for CIA operatives, for 
the AFL-CIO, for representa- 
tives of the Socialist Inter- 
national, for the congressio- 
nally funded National En 
dowment for Democracy, 
which also worked closely 
with Casey. It was the place 
where Solidarity told its 
backers 
real identities were un 
known to Solidarity itself 

what it needed, where 
goods and supplies and or- 


classic covert 


some of whose 


ganizers could be most use 
ful. Priests, couriers, labor 
organizers and intelligence 
operatives moved in and out 
of Poland with requests for 
aid and with detailed infor 
mation on the situation in 
side the government and the underground 
Food and clothing and money to pay fines 
of Solidarity leaders who were brought be 
fore Polish courts poured into the country 
Inside Poland, a network of priests carried 
messages back and forth be- 
the churches where 
many of Solidarity’s 
were in hiding 

In the summer of 
when the sanctions against Po- 


tween 


leaders 


1984, 


land seemed to be hurting ordi- 
nary Poles and not the commu 
nists, Laghi traveled to Santa 
Barbara to meet with Reagan at 
the Western White House and 
urge that some of the sanctions 
be lifted. The Administration 
complied. At the same time, the 
White House, in close consultation with the 
Vatican, refused to ease its economic pres- 
Moscow 
food and cultural exchanges as the price for 
continuing oppression in Poland 

Much of the equipment destined for 
Solidarity arrived in Poland by ship 
often packed in mismarked containers 
sent from Denmark and Sweden, then un- 
loaded at Gdansk and other ports by 
dockers secretly working with Solidarity 
According to Administration officials, the 


sures on denying technology, 














socialist government of Sweden—and 
Swedish labor unions—played a crucial 
role in arranging the transshipment of 
goods to Poland. From the Polish docks, 
equipment moved to its destination in 
trucks and private cars driven by Solidari- 
ty sympathizers who often used churches 
and priests as their point of contact for de- 
liveries and pickups. 


“Solidarity Lives!” 

“The Administration plugged into the 
church across the board,” observes Der- 
winski, now Secretary of Veterans Affairs. 
“Not just through the church hierarchy 
but through individual churches and bish- 
ops. Monsignor Bronislaw Dabrowski, a 
deputy to Cardinal Glemp, came to us of- 
ten to tell us what was needed: he would 
meet with me, with Casey, the Nsc and 
sometimes with Walters.” John Cardinal 
Krol of Philadelphia, whose father was 
born in Poland, was the American church- 
man closest to the Pope. He frequently 
met with Casey to discuss support for Soli- 
darity and covert operations, according to 
CIA sources and Derwinski. “Krol hit it off 
very well with President Reagan and was a 
source of constant advice and contact,” 
says Derwinski. “Often he was the one Ca- 
sey or Clark went to, the one who really 
understood the situation.” 

By 1985 it was apparent that the Polish 
government’s campaign to suppress Soli- 
darity had failed. According to a report by 
Adrian Karatnycky, who helped organize 
the AFL-CIO’s assistance to Solidarity, 
there were more than 400 underground 
periodicals appearing in Poland, some 
with a circulation that exceeded 30,000. 
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and the United Nations Fund for Population 


Activities. 


“American policy was changed as a result of the Vatican’s 
not agreeing with our policy,” Wilson explains. “American aid 
programs around the world did not meet the criteria the Vatican 
had for family planning. arp [the Agency for International De- 
velopment] sent various people from [the Department of] State 
to Rome, and I'd accompany them to meet the president of the 





In response to concerns of the Vatican, the 
Reagan Administration agreed to alter its foreign- 
aid program to comply with the church’s teachings 
on birth control. According to William Wilson, the 
President’s first ambassador to the Vatican, the 
State Department reluctantly agreed to an out- 
right ban on the use of any U. S. aid funds by either 
countries or international health organizations for 
the promotion of birth control or abortion. As a re- 
sult of this position, announced at the World Con- 
ference on Population in Mexico City in 1984, the 
U.S. withdrew funding from, among others, two of 
the world’s largest family planning organizations: 





Books and pamphlets challenging the au- 
thority of the communist government were 
printed by the thousands. Comic books for 
children recast Polish fables and legends, 
with Jaruzelski pictured as the 
villain, communism as the red 
dragon and Walesa as the heroic 
knight. In church basements 
and homes, millions of viewers 
watched documentary videos 
produced and screened on the 
equipment smuggled into the 
country. 

With clandestine broadcast- 
ing equipment supplied by the 
cla and the AFL-cIo, Solidarity 
regularly broke into the govern- 
ment’s radio programming, of- 
ten with the message “Solidari- 
ty lives!” or “Resist!” Armed 
with a transmitter supplied by the cia 
through church channels, Solidarity inter- 
rupted television programming with both 
audio and visual messages, including calls 
for strikes and demonstrations. “There 
was a great moment at the half time of the 
national soccer championship,” says a 
Vatican official. “Just as the whistle 
sounded for the half, a SOLIDARITY 
Lives! banner went up on the screen and 
a tape came on calling for resistance. 
What was particularly ingenious was wait- 
ing for the half-time break; had the inter- 
ruption come during actual soccer play, it 
could have alienated people.” As Brzezin- 
ski sums it up, “This was the first time that 
communist police suppression didn’t 
succeed.” 

“Nobody believed the collapse of 
communism would happen this fast or 
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on this timetable,” says a cardinal who is 
one of the Pope’s closest aides. “But in 
their first meeting, the Holy Father and 
the President committed themselves and 
the institutions of the church 
2 and America to such a goal. 
And from that day, the focus 
was to bring it about in 
* Poland.” 

Step by reluctant step, the 
Soviets and the communist 
government of Poland bowed 
8 to the moral, economic and 
political pressure imposed by 
the Pope and the President. 
Jails were emptied, Walesa’s 
trial on charges of slandering 
state officials was abandoned, 
the Polish communist party 
turned fratricidal, and the 
country’s economy collapsed in a haze of 
strikes and demonstrations and 
sanctions. 

On Feb. 19, 1987, after Warsaw had 
pledged to open a dialogue with the 
church, Reagan lifted U.S. sanctions. 
Four months later, Pope John Paul II was 
cheered by millions of his countrymen as 
he traveled across Poland demanding hu- 
man rights and praising Solidarity. In July 
1988, Gorbachev visited Warsaw and sig- 
naled Moscow’s recognition that the gov- 
ernment could not rule without Solidari- 
ty’s cooperation. On April 5, 1989, the two 
sides signed agreements legalizing Soli- 
darity and calling for open parliamentary 
elections in June. In December 1990, nine 
years after he was arrested and his labor 
union banned, Lech Walesa became Pres- 
ident of Poland. a 
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The U.S. and the Vatican on Birth Control 


Pontifical Council for the Family, and in long discus- 
§ sions they finally got the message. But it was a struggle. 
They finally selected different programs and aban- 
doned others as a result of this intervention.” 

“I might have touched on that in some of my dis- 
ge> cussions with [CIA director William] Casey,” ac- 
2 knowledges Pio Cardinal Laghi, the former apostol- 
ic delegate to Washington. “Certainly Casey already 
knew about our positions about that.” 

The Administration consulted with the Vatican 
on other matters as well. In Lebanon, the Reagan 
Administration adopted policies favoring the inter- 
ests of the church and Maronite Christians. On sev- 
eral occasions, Casey used church channels to deal 
with the contras, though the Vatican itself took no 


official position on the war in Nicaragua. (Indeed, 


the Pope issued numerous appeals for peace in Central 
America and implicitly criticized the U.S. for prolonging the 
conflict.) Cardinal Laghi, who had served in Nicaragua in the 
early 1950s as secretary at the Apostolic Nunciature in Mana- 
gua, played a key role by assuring contra leaders that the Ad- 
ministration delivered on its promises. r 
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A Giant Tug-of-Wire 











New technology and deregulation are blurring the lines between 
telephones and cable TV, provoking a battle for America’s homes 





By THOMAS MCCARROLL 





andy and Betty Hyatt may not 

realize it, but their two-story 

ranch house in Cerritos, Calif., is 

a high-tech battleground. The 

Hyatts, along with 58,000 other residents 
of this affluent Los Angeles bedroom com- 
munity, are testing a futuristic cable-televi- 
sion service that is years ahead of conven- 
tional systems. Linked by 2,500 miles of 
hair-thin optical fiber, the network not 
only offers 78 channels of TV but also lets 
subscribers browse through the Sears cata- 
log, check their bank accounts and select 
from a large menu a movie of their choice 
anytime they want. Perhaps most surpris- 
| ing is the builder of the sophisticated TV 
system: the local telephone company, 
GTE. Says Betty: “I thought the only thing 
phone and cable companies had in com- 
mon was that they both dig up the streets.” 
Historically, the two were as different 

as sight and sound. Phone calls reached 
the home over one kind of line, while ca- 
ble-television signals traveled along a dif- 
ferent kind. Their markets were separated 
by a thick wall of government restrictions, 
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so competition between the two public 
utilities was almost impossible. But that 
has been changing dramatically owing to 
the rapid pace of deregulation and emerg- 
ing new technologies. Among the most 
important developments: 

> Recent decisions by the courts and the 
Federal Communications Commission 
have given telephone companies—like 
GTE, Pacific Bell and U.S. West—limited 
entry into such businesses as information 
services and television. 

>The Fcc, prodded by its chairman, Al- 





| fred Sikes, has proposed a more sweeping 





set of rules—which it may enact later this 
year—allowing phone companies to pro- 
vide a “video dial tone” that would allow 
people in effect to attach their television 
sets to their phone lines and call up shows 
they want to watch. 

> At the same time, cable operators, such 
as Cox Cable, Comcast and Continental 
Cablevision, have received permission 
from the FCC to develop a new “wireless” 
telephone service. 

>The development of compressed fiber- 
optic wiring will give cable companies th 
potential to supply hundreds of program- 
ming channels in the home as as in- 
teractive communication novies and 
musical releases on and, and digital 
information 

Wit 
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ading of the technological 
neces and regulatory barriers 
at keep them apart, cable-TV and 
phone systems are trying to position 
themselves—legally and financially— 
to provide the expensive fiber-optic 
networks that can handle communica- 
tions, entertainment and digital informa- 


Cable-TV operators 
want to use extra 
capacity on their 
fiber-optic networks 
to provide alternative 
telephone systems, 
but they would like to 
retain a monopoly on 
supplying video 
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tion of the 21st century. Some Bush 
Administration officials and other propo- 
nents of deregulation hope the result will 


| be competing pipelines that can carry 


voice, video and digital information into 
homes, so that consumers will have more 
choices. More likely—and probably more 
economically efficient—only one compa- 
ny will end up providing the fiber-optic 
pipeline in each local market. Says Clif- 
ford Bean, a telecommunications expert 
at the consulting firm Arthur D. Little: 
“The cable industry and the telephone in- 
dustry are headed toward each other like 
two steaming locomotives.” 

The stakes in this wire war couldn't be 
higher. Producers of computer software, 
books, video games and Hollywood mov- 
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ies—as well as the hardware companies 
that make computer chips, high-definition 
television screens and vCRs—are invest- 
ing heavily in products to supply the domi- 
nant pipeline into the home. It is a market 
that is expected to ring up nearly $1 tril- 
lion in revenues by the year 2000, account- 
ing for 14% of the U.S. economy. Bring- 
ing advanced fiber-optic wires into every 
home in the U.S. could eventually cost 
anywhere from $150 billion to $500 bil- 
lion. Whoever controls these wires will 
not only have a say in what the TV of the 
future will look like but will also have a 
grip on the lifeline of those leading-edge 
industries whose fortunes are tied to the 
network. Says Fritz Ringling, an analyst at 
Insight Research: “The winner could wind 
up calling the shots, and the loser could 
end up with an electronic white elephant.” 
_ On paper, it doesn’t even look like a fair 








fight. The phone companies dwarf the cable 
industry in size and scope. While cable TV 
serves about 60% of U.S. households, tele- 
phones are in 95% of all homes. And with 
assets of $193 billion, the phone industry 
outweighs the competition by at least a fac- 
tor of four. The revenues of just one phone 
company, such as GTE (1991 sales: $19.6 
billion), almost equals those of the entire 
cable industry (1991 sales: $20 billion). 
Cable has some advantages, however. 








| FCC. (Some 250 cable sys- 





Although phone operators had about a 
10-year head start in deploying fiber-optic 
wire, cable systems are now laying fiber 
about three times as fast and could catch 
up in a few years. Cable also has expertise 
in the complex art of video broadcasting 
as well as a knack for entertaining pro- 
gramming—two skills the phone compa- 
nies lack. Still, cable companies fear being 
snuffed out by their elephantine rivals. 
Says James Robbins, president of Cox Ca- 
ble: “They're giants who can 
squish us like bugs.” 

Cable hasn't been 
stepped on so far owing to — 
regulatory safeguards. 4 
federal law, for instance, 
bars phone cx ies from 
owning systems in 
cities of 5,000 or more unless 
y have a waiver from the 















tems in rural areas are 
owned by small, indepen- 
dent phone companies.) 
And until recently the 
phone companies were prohibited from 
transmitting TV signals on their networks. 
In addition, these old-fashioned wire net- 
works were not well suited to carry high- 
quality video signals. 

But the mood in Washington has shift- 
ed. Traditionally, the telephone company 
was the utility that the public loves to hate. 
Cable now appears to hold that distine- 
tion, thanks to growing public resentment 
over the rapid rise in cable rates—up 78% 
since 1985. Responding to public anger, 
the Senate voted 73 to 18 last month to re- 
impose the local and federal restrictions 
on cable prices that were lifted eight years 
ago. Similar legislation, which the White 
House has threatened to veto, is pending 
in the House, where the calls for re-con- 
trol of cable prices have been even louder. 

The phone companies appear to be 
cashing in on the anti-cable sentiment. A 
bill co-sponsored by Democrat Rick Bou- 
cher and Republican Michael Oxley in the 
House and by Republican Conrad Burns 
in the Senate would let phone companies 
own cable systems. The legislation, which 
has won the cautious endorsement of the 
White House, is intended to encourage 
the phone companies to invest in ad- 
vanced technologies, such as fiber-optics 
and visual communications. Its backers 
say such investments are crucial if Ameri- 
ca is to meet the future global challenge in 
high technology. But the bill was designed 
as much to punish cable, says Boucher. 
“The only way you can stop the unregulat- 
ed monopoly of cable from gouging sub- 
scribers is to introduce competition.” 

The phone industry has launched an 
all-out lobbying campaign for decontrol. 
The industry was opened to competition 
10 years ago—but not deregulated—with 
the court-ordered breakup of the old “Ma 
Bell” into eight separate companies, in- 
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Phone companies 
want to send TV. 
programs over 
their new fiber- 
optic lines along with shopping 
and information services 
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cluding AT&T, which provides long- 
distance services, and the seven regional 
“Baby Bells,” which provide local wiring 
and switching. While the regional phone 
companies have been given some freedom 
to venture into new markets, they have 
been barred from electronic publishing 
and television. Now the companies claim 
they would have more incentive to spend 
and upgrade their networks if the remain- 
ing barriers were removed. Says John So- 
dolski, president of the U.S, Telephone 
Association: “If it’s going to be a race be- 
tween us, then we want to run with both 
legs like cable, not with one leg tied 
down.” 

The cable industry has countered with 
its own campaign to stop telephone de- 
control. It charges that the phone compa- 
nies can compete unfairly by tapping their 
ocean-size pools of ratepayer funds to un- 
derwrite their newly formed ventures. If 
the Boucher bill passes, predicts James 
Mooney, president of the National Cable 
Television Association, “it would mean 
the end of independence for cable televi- 
sion.” Although federal rules prohibit the 
phone companies from using ratepayer 
money to subsidize new enterprises, crit- 
ics cite a number of misdeeds by the Baby 
Bells as proof of the Fcc’s inability to | 
properly police the companies. In 1990, 
for instance, NYNEX was indicted on crimi- 
nal-contempt charges for providing com- 
puterized information in 1986 in violation 
of a federal court order. 

Cable has enlisted some powerful al- 
lies, such as newspaper and magazine 
publishers. They say new information ser- 
vices provided by phone companies will si- 
phon off a large portion of the $11 billion 
classified and other advertising that is 
their lifeblood. In an alliance with the 
television networks, they are appealing 
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_ PORTRAIT OF A QUITTER 


IF YOU’VE GOT THE WILL, 











‘See briel summary of Prescribing Information on next page 


Aww. six years ago, | decided to stop smoking. So I tried cold 
turkey. It seemed to work for a while. But within three months, my 


wife caught me sneaking cigarettes out the bathroom window. 







Then, my doctor suggested a new approach that included 
the Habitrol™ (nicotine) patch. Habitrol is a skin patch. When used 





as part of a comprehensive smoking cessation program, it has been 
clinically proven to significantly increase the chances of quitting by 
relieving the craving for nicotine. 

In addition to the smoking cessation program, | was given a 
free kit. The kit includes tips on getting through the rough times and 
an audio tape for relaxation and motivation. My doctor is a big support 
as well. He even gave me a list of support groups I could attend. 

Of course, Habitrol won’t work for everyone. Only your 
doctor can determine if it’s right for you. If you’re pregnant or suffer 
from any serious disease, be sure to tell your doctor. The most 
common side effect is skin irritation. 

If you’re really determined to quit, ask your doctor 
about Habitrol therapy. Or call 1-800-YES-U-CAN, for more 
information, today. 

If you’re tired of quitting and failing, this could 


be your chance. 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE POWER. 





Habitrol ™ 

(nicotine) 

Transdermal Therapeutic System 

‘Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 

BRIEF SUMMARY. FOR FULL PRESCRIBING INFORMATION SEE PACKAGE 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Habitro! treatment is indicated as an aid to smoking cessation for the relief of mico- 
tine withdrawal symptoms Habitro! treatment should be used as a part of a com 
prehensive behaworal smoking cessation program 

The use of Habstrol systems for longer nan 3 months has not been studied 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Use of Habitrol systems is contraindicated in patients with hypersensitivity oF aller 
Qy to mecotine oF fo any of the components at the therapeutic system. 


Nicotine trom any Source can be tonic and addictive. Smokung causes lung cancer 
heat disease, emphysema, and may adversely affect the fetus and the pregnant wornan. 
For any smoker. with or without concomitant disease or pregnancy. the risk al nacotine 
Teplacement in 2 ssnoieng cessation program should be weighed agains! the hazard ot 
Continued smoking while using Habstrol systems. and the likeliiod of actueving ces 
Sakon of snolong ihout nacobne replacement 


Pregnancy Warning 

Tobacco smoke, which has been shown to be harmful to the fetus, contains 
nicotine. hydrogen cyanide, and carbon monoxide Nicotine has been shown in 
aural studies to cause tetal harm. It is therefore presumed that Habitro! treat- 
ment can cause fetal harm when administered to 2 pregnant woman. The eftect 
of nicotine Gelivery by Habitrol systems has not been examined in pregnancy 
(see PRECAUTIONS, Other Etfects) Thevelore, pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to allempt cessation using educational and behavioral interven- 
ons before using pharmacological approaches It Habitrol therapy is used 
uring pregnancy, of if the patient becomes pregnant while using Habitrol 
treatment. the patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus. 
Satety Note Concerning Children 

The amounts of nicotine that are tolerated by adull smokers Can produce symptoms 
Of poisoning and could prove fatal if Hatstrol systems are applied or ingested by 
chuloren or pets. Used 21 mg/day systems contain about 60% (32 mg) of their ine- 
tal Grug content. Theretore_ patients should be cautioned to keep both used and 
unused Habirol systerns out of the reach of children and pets 

PRECAUTIONS 


General 

The patient should be urged to stop smoking completely when initsaling Habarol 
therapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRA’ Patients should be informed that it 
they continue to smoke while using Habérol systems. they may experience adverse 
elects due to peak nicotine levels higher than those experienced trom smoking 
alone. It there is a Clinically significant increase in cardiovascular oF other effects 
attributable to nicotine, the Habitro! dose should be reduced or Habtrol treatment 
discontinued (see WARNINGS) Physicans should anticipate that concomitant 
medications may need dosage adjustment (see Drug Interactions) 

The use of Habitrol systems beyond 3 months by patients who stop smoking 
Should be descouraged because the chronic consurmpbion ol nicotine by any route 
can be hanmié and addicting 
Allergic Reactions: \"\ 2 5- week open-label derma! \ritation and sensitization 
Study of Habitrol systems, 22 of 220 pabents exhibited definite erythema at 24 
hours afer application Upon rechallenge. 3 patents exhibited mwid-to-moderate 
contact allergy. Patients with contact sensitizabon should be cauboned that a sen- 
us reaction could occur Irom exposure fo other nacotine-containing products OF 
smoking In he etficacy tnais. erythema following system removal was typrcally 
Ss2en in about 17% of patients, some edema in 4%. and dropouts due to skin reac 
tons occurred in 6% of patients 

Pabents should be instructed to promptly discontinue the Hatytro’ treatment 
and contact thew physicians if they experience severe oF persistent local shin reac- 
thon at the site of application (e.g . severe erythema. pruritus or edema) oF a ger 
eralized skin reaction (e.g. utticaria, Rives. or generalized rash) 

‘Sin Disease: }is0\t?0! sysiems ave usually well tolerated by patients wath normal 
‘dun, Dul May De irrvtabing tor pabents with some skin disorders (atopec oF eczema~ 
tous Germatitis) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |" (\sks 0! Conner 
feplacement in pabents with certain cardiovascular and peripheral vascular d's - 
22885 Should be weighed against the benefits of including ncotine replacement in 
a smoking cessation program for them. Specitically, patients with coronary heart 
Grsease (history of myocardial mtarchon and/or angina pectoris). serious cardiac 
athythmias, oF vasospasiic diseases (Buerger’s disease, Prinzmetal’s variant angi- 
na) Should be carefully screened and evaluated before nicotine replacement is pre - 
scnbed 

Tachycardea occurring in association with the use of Habitrol trealrnent was 
feported occasionally. It serious cardiovascular symptoms occur with Habitrol 
treatment. it should be discontinued 

Habitro! treatment should generally not be used in patients during the immedi - 
ae post-myocardial intarction period. patients with serious arrytimias, and 
pahents with severe of worsening angina pectonss 
Renal or Hepatic insufficiency: |e pharmacokinetics oF mcotine have Not 
been studied in the elderly or in patents with renal or hepatic impairment 
However. given that nicobne 1s extensively metabolued anc that its total system 
Clearance 1S dependent on liver blood flow, some influence ot hepatic impairment 
on drug kinetics (reduced clearance) should be anticipated. Only severe renal 
impairment would be expected to affect the clearance of nicotine oF its metabolites 
trom the circulation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: tiaty110! \reaiment should be used with caution in 
patents with hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma oF insulin-dependent dia- 
eles since nicotine Causes the release of catecholamines by the adrenal medul- 
a 
Peptic Ulcer Disease: Nicole delays healing i peplc ulcer disease therelore 
‘Habitrol weatment should be used with caution in patents with active peptic ulcers 
and only when the benefits of including nicotine replacement in a smoking cessa- 


thon program outweigh the risks 

Accelerated ‘Nicotine consbtutes a risk factor tor developenesit 
of malignant Iypertension in patients with accelerated hypertension. theretore, 
Habitrol treatment should be used wil caution in these patients and only when the 
Denefits of including nicotine replacement in a smoking cessation programm out 
weigh Ihe risks 

‘ntormation for Patients 

A pabent instruction sheet is included in the package of Habitro! systems dis - 
pensed fo the patient. & contains important informabon and structions on how to 
uSe and dispose of Habitrol systems properly Patients should be encouraged to 
aSk Questions of the physician and pharmacist 

Patients mus! be advised to beep both used and unused systems oul of the reach of 


Children and pets. 

Drug Interactions 

‘Sanohing cessation, with or without nicotine replacement, may alter the pharma- 
‘cokinetics of certain concomitant medhcations, 

May Require a Decrease in 


Dose at Cessation of Smoking 
Acetaminophen, catleine Deinduction of hepatic 
imipramine, oxazepam. enzymes on smoking 
pentazocine, propranciol cessation 
theophylline 
insulin Inctease of subotaneous 
insulin absorption with 
smoking cessation 
Adrenergic antagonists Decrease in circulating 
(e.g.. prazosin. \abetalo!) catecholamines with 
smoking cessation 
May Require an increase In 
Possible Mechanism 
Adrenergic agonists Decrease in circulating 
(eg. isoproterenol calecholamunes with 
phenylephrine} cessation 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility 


Nicotine itself does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory anwnais. However, 
nicotine and ds metabolites creased the incidence of tumors in Ihe cheek pouch- 
5 of hamsters and forestomach of F344 rats. respectively. when given in combina 
on with tumor-indiators. One study, which could not be replicated. suggested that 
cotinine, the primary metabolite of nicotine. may cause hynphoreticular sarcoma wn 
the large miesine mn rats. 

Nicotine and cotinine were nol mutagenic in the Ames Saimoneita 
test. Nicotine induced reparable DNA damage in an £ col test system Nicotine 
was shown to be genotonic in a lest system using Chinese hamster ovary cells. in 
tats and rabits. implantation can be delayed or intibited by reduction in DNA syn- 
thesis that appears to be caused by nicotine Studies have shown a decrease in litter 
Size in rats beated with nicotine during gestation 

Category D (see WARNINGS) 

The harmful eflects of cigarette smoking on maternal and fetal Nealih are clearly 
established. These include low birth weight an increased risk of spontaneous 
abortion, and increased perinatal mortality The specilic effects of Habetrol treat - 
‘ment on fetal development are uriknown. Therelore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educabional and benaworal interventions 
belore using pharmacological approaches. 

Spontaneous abortion during micobine replacement therapy has been reported. 
35 with smoliing, nicotine as 3 contributing factor cannot be exchuded 

Habstrol treatment should be used during pregnancy ony it the likelihood of 
smoking cessation justifies the polenta! risk of use of necofine replacement by the 
patient, who may continue to smoke 


Teratogesicity 
Animal Studies: Nicolsre was shown to produce skeletal abncemaihes in the off- 
‘spring of mice when given doses tonic 10 the dams (25 mg/kg/day IP ot SC) 
Maman Studies: Nicolne Yertogeninty has nol been studied in Mumans except 
aS a. component of cogarefe smoke (each cigarette smoked delivers about 1 mg ot 
nicotine) It has not been possible to conclude whether cigaretie smoking is teralo- 
Other Etec 

Effects 
Animal Stedies: nicole bolus (up 10 2 mg/kg) to pregnant rhesus mon- 
keys caused acidosis, hypercarbia. and hypotension (letal and maternal con- 
centrations were about 20 times those achieved ater smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
menutes) Fetal breathing movements were reduced in the fetal lamb after 
intravenous injection of 0.25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smok 
ing } cigarette every 20 seconds tor 5 minutes) Uterine blood tow was 
feduced about 30% ater intusion of 0.1 mg/kg/min nicotine tor 20 minutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
minute tor 20 minutes) 
Haman Experience: (ywere smoeng dung pregnancy S associated with an 
increased nisi of spontaneous abortion. low-DieP-weght infants anc perinatal mor- 
tal@y Nicotine and carbon monowide are considered the most likely mediators ot 
these outcomes. The effects of cigarette smoiung on fetal cardiovascular parameters 
have been studied nea tern Cigarettes increased fetal aortic blood flow and heart 
‘ale. and decreased uterine blood flow and letal breathing movements. Habitro! 
treatment has not been studied in pregnant hhanans 
Labor and Delivery 
Habitrol systems are not recommended 1o be left on during labor and delrvery. The 
tects of nicotine on the mother or the letus during labor are unknown 
Nursing Mothers 
Caution should be exercised when Habitrol therapy is admenistered to 
nursing women. The safety of Habitrol treatment in nursing infants has not 
been examined. Nicotine passes freely into breast milk. the milk-to-plasma 
fatio averages 29 Nicoline is absorbed orally. An intant has the ability to 
Clear nicotine by hepatic first-pass clearance. however, the efficiency ot 
femoval is probably lowest af birth. The nicotine concentrations in milk can 
be expected to be lower with Habitrol treatment when used as directed than 
with cigarette smoking, as maternal plasma nicotine concentrations are 
Generally reduced with nicotine replacement. The risk ot exposure of the 
intant to nicotine trom Habitrol systems should be weighed against Ihe 
risks associated with the intant’s exposure to nicotine Irom continued 
smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamination of 
breast milk with other components of tobacco smoke) and from Habitro! 
systems alone or im combination with continued smoking 
Pediatric Use 
Habitrol systems are not recommended for use in children because the salety anc 
ehectiveness of Habitrot treatrnent in children and adolescents who smoke have not 
been evaluated 
Geriatric Use 
Forty-eight patients over the age of 60 parhcipated in clinical trials of Habitrol ther - 
‘apy. Habitrol therapy appeared to be as effective in thes age group as in younger 
smokers, 
ADVERSE REACTIONS 
Assessment of adverse events in the 792 pabents who partopated in controtied 
clinical tnals «s complicated by Ihe occutrence of Gl and CNS effects of nicotine 
withdrawal 2s well as nicotine excess. The actual mcidences of both are confound - 
ed by concurrent smoking by many of the patents. In the trials. when reporting 
adverse events, the investigators did not attempt to identity the cause ot the symp- 


tom 

Topical Adverse Events 

The most common adverse everit associated with lopical nicotine 1s a short-lved 
erythema, prutitus, of Dutmeng at the application site. which was seen af least once 


fo. 35% of patients on Habitrol realment in the clinecal tals. Local erythema after 
System removal was noted at least once in 17% of pahents and local edema in 4% 
Erythema generally resolved within 24 hours. Cutaneous hypersensitivity (contact 
sensitization) occurred in 2% of patients on Habitrol treatment (see PRECAL- 
TIONS. Allergic Reactions) 

The following adverse events were reported more Kequently in Habvirol-tealed patients 
han n placebo-treated patients or exhibited a dose response in chrucal tna’s 
Digestive system - Diarthea" dyspepsia” 


Frequencies tor 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of pabents 

Reported in 1% to 3% of patients 

Unmarked if reported in< 1% of patients 

Adverse everits reported in Habitro!- and placebo-treated patents at about the 
same frequency in clinical trials are listed below. The clinicat significance of the 
association between Haditrol trealment and these events is uninown. bul they are 
reported as alerting information for the clinician 

Body a5 a whole - Allergyt, back paint 

Cardiovascular system - Hypertension? 

Digestive system - Abdomuna! paint constipabont. nausea”. vornuting 

Nervous system - Dazness”, concentration impaired’, headache (17s). msomna” 
roar eae pharyngitsst, sinusitis t 
Urogenital system - Dysmenoernea*. 


Frequenoes for 21 mgiday system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 

‘tReporied in 1% to 3% of patients. 

Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients. 

DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Haberol systems are ley to Nave a low abuse potental based on diferences between 
and cigarettes in four characteristics commonly Considered important in contributing 
to abuse much slower absorpion, much srnaiiey fluctuations in bicod levels, lower 
blood levels of nicotine. and less frequent use (ie once daily) 

Dependence on nicotine polacritex chewing gum replacement fherapy has been 
reported Such dependence might also occur trom transierence lo Habstrol systems 
of tobacco-based nicotine dependence. The use of he system beyond 3 months 
has not been evaluated and should be discouraged 

To menumize the risk of Gependence, pabents should be encouraged to withdraw 
(yadvally tom Hatytrol treatment after 4 10 8 weeks of usage Recommended dose 
Feduchon is to progressively decrease the dose every 2 to 4 weeks (see DOSAGE AND 


ADMINISTRATION) 
OVERDOSAGE 
The effects of applying several Habstrot semultaneousty oF of swallows 
i mean Satety Nowe Concerning 
dren) 


The oral LD. tor nicotine in rodents varies wih species but is in excess ot 24 
mag, death is due to respiratory paralysis. The oral mewmnum lethal dose of rico 
tine in dogs is greater than S mg/kg The oral minimum acute lethal dose tor nico- 
tine in human adults és reported to be 40 to 60 mg (<1 mg/kg) 

Two or three Habitrol 30 cm* systems in capsules fed to dogs weighing 8-17 kg 
were emetic. but did not produce any other significant clinical signs The adminis - 
tration of these patches corresponds 10 about 6-17 mg/kg of nicotine 

Signs and symptoms of an overdose of Habitro! systems would be expected 
to be the sane as thase of acute nicotine porsoning including pallor, cold 
‘Sweat, nausea, salivation, vomiting, abdominal pain. diarrhea, headache. dizzi- 
Ness. disturbed Nearing and vesion, tremor, mental contusion. and weakness 
Prostration, hypotension. and respiratory failure may ensue with large over- 
Goses Lethal Coses produce convulsions quickly and death follows as a resull 
of peripheral o central respiratory paralysis or, less trequently, cardiac tailure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Hatetro! system should be removed immediately i! the patient shows signs of 
overdosage and the patient should seek immediate medical care. The shin surtace 
ay be tlushed with water and dred. No soap should be used since « may 
increase nicotine absorption. Nicotine will continue to be delivered ito the blood - 
stream lor several hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacokinetics) 
‘ater removal of the system because of a depot of nicotine wn the skin 
Overdose From Ingestion 
Persons ingesting Habitrol systems should be referred to a health care facility for 
Management Due to the possitelity of moobne-induced sewures, activated char ~ 
Coal should be administered In unconscious patents with a secure aireay. instill 
‘activated charcoal via nasogastric tube. A saline calMartic oF sorbitol added to the 
first Gose of activated charcoal may speed gastrointestinal passage ol the system 
Repeated doses of activated charcoal should be admenistered as long as the sys~ 
tem remains in the gastrointestinal tract since it will continue to release nicotine tor 
many hours 
Management of Nicotine Potsoning 
Other supportive measures include Gazepamn or barbiturates for sezures. alropine for 
excessive bronchial secretions oF Giarthea. respiratory support tor respiratory failure, 
30 vigo"0uS urd support for Mypotensaon and carchovascular CORapSE 
Satety and Handling : 
Habitrol systems can be a dermal irritant and can cause contact sensitization 
Although exposure of health care workers to nicotine trom Hatstrol systems should 
be minemal, care should be taken to avoid unnecessary Contact with active sys ~ 
Jems. it you Go hagdie active systems. wash with water alone, since soap may 
increase nicotine absorption. Do not touch your eyes. 


Disposal 
‘When the used systern is removed from the skin. should be folded over and placed 
in the protective pouch which contained the new system. The used system should be 
immediately disposed of 9 such @ way to prevent its access by children or pets. See 
patient information tor turer directions for handling and disposal 
How to Store 
Do not store above 86°F (30°C) because Habitrol systems are sensitive to heat. A 
Slight descoloration of the system is not sigriticant 

Do not store unpouched. Once removed Irom the protective pouch, Habitrol 
systems should be applied promptly since nicotine is volatile and the system may 
lose strength 
CANTION: Federal taw prohibits dispensing wiPiout prescription 
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the rcc’s proposal to let the phone com- 
panies carry TV signals, and seeking to 
overturn a decision by a federal court last 
year that let phone companies transmit 
computerized information such as stock 
quotes, sports scores and an electronic 
version of the Yellow Pages. This week 
New York-based NYNEX became the first 
Baby Bell to introduce a computerized 
version of the phone directory. 

The phone companies maintain that 
they are better suited than cable to offer 
the TV of the future because it will be in- 
teractive and they have more experience 
in dealing with such technologies. Viewers 
will not just passively watch television as 
they do now, but will have an opportunity 
to “talk back” and 
participate in quiz 
shows, order pizza 
with the TV remote 
| control and pick 

which news stories 
they want covered in 
depth. That requires 
expertise in switched, 
or two-way, service, a 
craft practically in- 
vented by the phone 
companies. GT 
Cerritos cable system 
offers interactive ex- 
changes between one 
teacher and students 
in six different class- 
rooms at two differ- 
ent schools at the 
same time. 

Most phone com- 
panies want to go 
even further. For 
them, video is the last 
link in their ultimate high- 
tech fantasy: the Integrated 
Services Digital Network. 
ISDN is the phone industry's 
grand scheme to be the 
dominant conduit for every 
conceivable communica- 
tions service—from faxes, 
newspapers and video con- 
ferencing to home shopping, 
radio broadcasts and TV. At 
least seven phone compa- 
nies, including Pacific Tele- 
sis, Ameritech and Bell- 
South, are developing the 
special ISDN fiber-optic 
wires that can carry such 
multimedia information. 
But the companies need 
state regulatory approval for 
telephone-rate increases to 
cover installation costs. Public service 
commissions, however, have been reluc- 
tant to let companies raise phone bills to 
recover the investment. 

Cable operators see telecommunica- 





network 


The Hyatt family 
paying their bills via 
cable television 
linked to phone 


also lets users 


= catalog-shop 

® send camcorder 
video and audio over 
phone line 

® watch 39 channels 
of feature-length 
movies, plus 39 
cable-TV stations 

# access library 
card catalog 

® browse electronic 
encyclopedia 


8 play video games 


Business 


tions as just another service offered on 
their new networks. These high-capacity 
systems could provide 300 or more chan- 
nels in the future. In December, Time 
Warner (the parent company of TIME 
magazine) launched the nation’s first 150- 
channel cable system. Located in the New 
York City borough of Queens, the 1,800- 
mile fiber network includes 50 channels of 
movies and is capable of providing inter- 
active television. Time Warner is also 
planning to use extra channels on the 
Queens system to test a new portable 
phone service that could greatly expand 
the use of mobile communications. It is 
one of 32 cable companies developing the 
service. 





Called personal commu- 
nications networks, these 
systems operate much like 
cellular phones but are not 
intended for cars. Instead 
they are designed for pedes- 
trian use and will consist of 
pocket phones so small they 
can be folded up like a wallet 
to the size of a pack of ciga- 
rettes. They can be smaller 
and less expensive than con- 
ventional cellular phones 
because they need to be 
powerful enough only to 
transmit to one of hundreds 
of receiving stations located 
throughout the local cable 
network. The user could 
thus bypass the local phone 
company, which makes the 
PCN system a threat to the Baby Bells’ lo- 
cal monopoly. Last week Cox scored an 
industry first by becoming the first cable 
system to test-market a PCN service. 

The Pcn market is expected to reach 


System 












| $30 billion by the year 2000. But cable op- 
| erators may have to invest up to $40 bil- 
lion in software and hardware to capture 
| that market. Another obstacle is that the 
cellular phone companies are investing 
heavily to upgrade their conventional por- 
table-phone service, which does not de- 
pend on cable networks, so it is possible 
that PCNs could be rendered obsolete be- 
fore they ever reach the market. Although 
such risks have given some cable opera- 
tors pause, they say it is a chance worth 
taking as a hedge against being shut out by 
phone operators. Says William Schleyer, 
executive vice president of Boston-based 
Continental Cablevision: “If the phone 
companies are allowed in our business, 
we'd better be pre- 
pared to enter theirs.” 
* The confrontation 
needn't necessarily 
lead to a duel to the 
death. Perhaps the best 
solution may be coop- 
eration rather than 
competition. Rather 
than fight, Southwest- 
ern Bell and Sammons 
Enterprises formed a 
joint venture to test a 
combined cable TV- 
telephone service using 
fiber. Indiana Bell and 
Cardinal Communica- 
tions also joined forces 
to try out a fiber-based 
TV system. The Colo- 
rado-based_ telephone 
company U.S. West is 
developing a PCN in 
Britain in partnership 
with cable companies 
| Comcast and United Artists, and it is 
| building an advanced cable-TV system in 
Denver, as part of a team that also in- 
cludes the largest cable operator, Tele- 
Communications, Inc. “The days are over 
when everybody has to own everything,” 
says Gary Bryson, president of U.S. 
West's cable operations. “There's plenty 
of synergy between us.” 

In shaping the rules that will deter- 
mine who can build and control these new 
networks, Congress and the regulatory 
agencies will have to balance two sets of 
competing demands. Whichever compa- 
nies or consortiums end up laying the new 
fiber-optic cables must be permitted a way 
to ensure a return on their massive invest- 
ments. But for the consumer, the best out- 
come would be one in which the powerful 
new pipelines would allow competing 
companies and industries a chance to of- 
fer their many options. A whole array of 
amazing new entertainment services and 
communications products—including 
those as yet undreamt of—may then find 
their way into America’s homes. a 
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COMPENSATION 


How Sweet 


Faced with public outrage, 
the SEC gives shareholders 
a Say in executive pay 





he opulent salaries and perks enjoyed 
by many U.S. corporate executives 
have touched a raw nerve in a time of mas- 
sive layoffs and dismal profits. Irate unions 


business chiefs be held more accountable 
for the fat compensation packages they 
get. Congress has threatened to pass legis- 
lation to curb excess corporate pay if regu- 
lators fail to take on the task. Sensing the 
growing outrage, Securities and Exchange 
Commission chairman Richard Breeden 
unveiled a set of reforms last week that will 
make corporate boards think twice before 
handing out multimillion-dollar pay- 
checks to top executives. 

Under the sec’s plan, shareholders 
will be allowed to have a say in corporate 
pay. Anyone who owns 
= $1,000 or 1% of a compa- 
ny’s stock can insert a pro- 
posal in a firm’s proxy 
statement that calls for a 
vote on an executive's 
compensation package. 
Corporate boards were 
formerly permitted to 
block such a referendum. 
Though the results of the 
vote will not be binding on 
management, shareholder 
sentiment could pressure executives to 
settle for something more modest. 

The agency also zeroed in on stock- 
option grants, easily the most lucrative 
| part of corporate pay packages. These 
noncash payments, which reward execu- 
tives handsomely if stock prices rise, often 
disguise what top managers actually earn. 
In the past, firms were not required to re- 
port a dollar value on such awards, and 
there was no uniform measure by which 
shareholders could calculate their worth. 
Breeden has proposed that companies 
disclose more fully and succinctly the 
present value of these payouts. 

Corporate leaders unnerved by the lat- 
est SEC action won't find much sympathy 
from the White House. President Bush 
has been struggling to shed his image as a 
friend of the wealthy this election year, 
and Breeden’s reforms were cleared in ad- 
vance by the Administration. Even Con- 
gress’s staunchest critic of executive pay, 
Michigan Senator Carl Levin, was im- 
pressed: “I’m elated. The sec did the 
right thing for stockholders and the 
American public.” rT 








Breeden 








and shareholders have demanded that | 
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CRIME 


Psst, Secrets 
For Sale 


Shady dealers are doing a 
brisk trade in IRS, FBI and 
other federal data 

ost Americans assume that their So- 


M cial Security records, along with 
other personal information filed with the 
Federal Government, are secure from 
prying eyes. Alas, such information is illic- 
itly traded and available to almost any- 
one—for a price. The extent of the black 
market in government data became ap- 
parent last month, when 18 individuals in 
10 states were arraigned in federal 
courts—participants in what may be the 
largest government-data theft ever uncov- 
ered. So far, the network includes Social 
Security employees, police officers, pri- 
vate eyes and so-called information bro- 
kers, and stretches from New York City 
and Tampa to Chicago and Seattle. “The 
problem is widespread, and there’s simply 
no control over who's buying the informa- 
tion,” concedes James Cottos, a regional 
inspector general for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 

All sorts of information is available. 
Suppose that an insurance company wants 
to know if a claimant has a criminal past, 
or an employer wants to see the earnings 
history of a job applicant. Or maybe a law- 
yer wants to learn anything he can about 
an opposing party. A popular solution 
these days is to hire a private eye, who in 
turn uses self-styled information bro- 
kers—usually other private eyes—who of- 
ten pay government employees for confi- 
dential data that can be gleaned in a 














matter of seconds. “If 
you're in a fight with 
your neighbor, these 
brokers can get you all 
the information you 
want—criminal records, 
earnings records, credit 
reports,” says inspector 
Cottos. A California 
sleuth sums up the situa- 
tion this way: “Look, we 
can get most of the in- 
formation that we need 
in legitimate ways, but 
that’s more expensive 
and time consuming.” 
Several members of 
the recently busted ring 
have agreed to plead 
guilty, and are expected 
to testify against yet 
more participants. In 
many instances, the So- 
cial Security employees 
sold earnings histories for $25 apiece, and 
these were then marked up by brokers and 
resold for as much as $175. Local law-en- 
forcement employees punched into the 
FBI's national database for criminal-histo- 
ry reports, which subsequently retailed for 
$100. In telephone conversations taped by 
federal agents, information brokers 
bragged about pocketing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each year. One Tam- 
pa-based outfit, Nationwide Electronic 
Tracking, even advertised its illegal ser- 
vices in brochures to private eyes, promis- 
ing to process requests for “confidential 
data... 24 hours a day, 7 days a week.” 
To crack down on the growing racket, 
Social Security officials are beginning to 
keep closer tabs on employees whose per- 
sonal computer codes enable them to ac- 
cess information. “This is something that 
was basically unchecked,” explains an 
agency official in Atlanta. “If a clerk’s job 
requires her to access one or two names a 
month and she’s doing 100, someone 
ought to go down there and find out why.” 
Of course, sometimes even high-level 
government employees could use some 
monitoring. Last month former 1Rs official 
Robert Roche was indicted for selling non- 
public marital records to Saranow, Wells & 
Emirhanian, a California-based investiga- 
tion outfit run by ex-irs officials. If convict- 
ed of the offense, Roche, who was the 
highest-ranking IRS criminal investigator in 
New Jersey until he retired in 1988, faces 
up to 12 years in prison. “I’m afraid these 
kinds of business crimes will become more 
and more prominent in the future,” says 
U.S. Attorney Michael Chertoff, whose 
Newark office is involved in both the IRs 
and Social Security cases. “Information 
has become so valuable, and the govern- 
ment is really its largest consumer.” With- 
out tougher monitoring from within, the 
government may also unwittingly become 
its largest vendor. —By Richard Behar 
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| cite the rising value of 


BUSINESS NOTES 


WALL STREET 


Give Back 
The Loot! 


No event on Wall Street in the 
80s was more artfully avari- 
cious than the payout of over 
$250 million in employee bo- 
nuses shortly before the col- 
lapse of Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert. The bonus bonanza— 
which totaled more than twice 
the amount of the debt on 
which Drexel defaulted 


helped push the firm over the 
edge, as it struggled with 
mounting lawsuits over the 
dealings of its junk-bond divi- 





AUTOMOBILES 


Sticker Shock 
Made in Japan 


Car buyers may soon be pay- 
ing a price for the bitter 
trade tensions between the 
U.S. and Japan. Several Jap- 
anese auto manufacturers, 
including Honda and Nissan, 
said last week they were con- 
templating price hikes on 
some models sold in the 
U.S. Toyota has al- 
ready raised the price 
of its redesigned 1992 
Camry sedan by nearly 
18%, to $14,368. 

Nissan and Toyota 





the yen. But several an- 
alysts say the Japanese 
firms are anticipating a 
move by Tokyo trade 
officials, responding to 


Leon Black's take was $16.6 million 


sion, Now the reorganized 
company is suing the recipients 
of its largesse to recover the 
loot. 

The suits reveal who made 
off with the most. Topping the 
list is Leon Black, former head 
of mergers and acquisitions. 
His take, less than two months 
before the February 1990 bank- 
ruptcy filing: $16.6 million. But 
more than 50 others received 
over $1 million apiece. The 
firm’s rationale: it was merely 
honoring promises it had made 
earlier to employees. 

Drexel won't find it easy to 
recoup the money, Last Octo- 
ber, the Sec criticized the pay- 
ments as excessive but 
not illegal. However, 
under the bankruptcy 
code, companies can 
sue for the return of so- 
called preference pay- 
ments dating back one 
year before the firms 
collapsed. “Drexel will 
also argue that the bo- 
nuses were a fraudulent 
conveyance,” says bank- 
ruptcy lawyer Leon 
Marcus. “My guess is 
that some of the em- 
ployees will settle, while 
the guys with the deep- 
est pockets are going to 
fight it forever.” ct 





pressure from Washington, to 
limit the number of Japanese 
cars exported to the U.S. 
Raising prices would be one 
way of maintaining profits 
while curtailing sales. 

A jolt of sticker shock 
from the Japanese could be a 
boon for Detroit. If the Big 
Three U.S. carmakers can 
hold the line on their own 
prices, they would offer con- 
sumers an incentive to buy 
American. a 





Camry DLX: an 18% price hike 
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Hasbro’s Monster Face (about $30): the grosser the better 


RETAILING 


Santa Might 
Get Sick 


Don't look to this year’s crop of 
new toys if you’re seeking some 
good, clean fun. Virtually every 
major manufacturer showing 
its wares at last week’s 89th Toy 
Fair in Manhattan was accentu- 
ating the nauseating. 

Hasbro is offering Monster 
Face, a life-size plastic skull 
that comes complete with “blis- 
tering boil,” “nose slime drip” 
and “quivering bugs and 
worms.” Kids can style it to be 
as repugnant as possible. Ken- 
ner is betting that kids will want 
to gross out Mom and Dad with 
Savage Mondo Blitzer charac- 


Ozone 
Deadline 


Faced with the most alarming 
report yet on the state of the 


| earth’s ozone layer, President 


Bush declared last week that 
the U.S. will halt production 
of ozone-destroying chemicals 
by the end of 1995, That’s 
four years sooner than an in- 
ternational treaty dictates, 
but not as fast as environ- 
mentalists would like. “It’s a 
modest improvement but by 
no means aggressive,” says 
Liz Cook of Friends of the 
Earth in Washington. 








ougsvH 


ters that come in four-packs 
with names like Puke Shoot- 
ers and Chunk Blowers. While 
ERTL, a respectable die-cast 
model-car company, is offer- 
ing Blurp Balls—hideous soft- 
ball-size spheres, with names 
like Retch-A-Rat Tomcat, 
that shoot out revolting ob- 
jects from their mouths when 
squeezed, 

The dolls aren’t much bet- 
ter. The big trend is potty- 
training accessories, including 
Hasbro’s Cabbage Patch-size 
toilet with tinkling and flush- 
ing sound effects. As for action 
figures, check out Tyco’s In- 
credible Crash Dummies with 
detachable limbs. What better | 
way to teach your child auto | 

| 
| 





safety. a 





The-change won't faze ma- 
jor manufacturers of chloro- 
fluorocarbons, the main chem- 
ical culprits in the ozone- 
destruction scenario. Such 
firms have already developed 
ozone-friendlier substances, 
and can take the new deadline 
in stride. The real burden, 
both technical and financial, 
will fall on makers of CFc-reli- | 
ant appliances like refrigera- 
tors and air-conditioning sys- 
tems. They will be under 
pressure to quickly modify 
their products to accommo- 
date the substitute chemi- 
cals—a process destined to 
make such appliances more 
costly to consumers. e 
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Skisumpers in 
COURCHEVEL SET THEIR SKIS 
IN ANEW AERODYNAMIC 

V STYLE, WHICH PROMISED 
TO CARRY THEM FARTHER 
DOWN THE HILL. 
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Bonnie BLAIR OF THEU.S. 
CAPTURED THE GOLD IN TWO 
SPEED-SKATING RACES BY 
DEFEATING CHINA'S YE 
QIAOBO; THE TOTAL MEASURE 
OF VICTORY WAS JUST .20 SEC. 





penalties that seem to last for years. Of course, this is true in 
every sport, or every life that knows a slip, a birth, a mar 
riage, but in the Olympics an athlete comes into the spotlight 
for a second and then, in most cases, disappears into oblivion 
for four years. The first question asked of the first male gold 
medalist, Austrian downhiller Patrick Ortlieb, was whether 
he had thought, during his run, of his teammate Gernot 
Reinstadler, who died in a race last year. He couldn’t, the af- 
fable big man said simply, he couldn't afford to think of acci- 
dents or of anything but the course. One moment of senti- 
ment could mean a lifetime of regret 


ime plays strange tricks in the Winter Games. 
Ortlieb was the first one down the hill, whoosh 
ing through the course in 1:50:37; then, like the 
rest of us, he could do nothing but watch the 
scoreboard, as 55 other skiers, one by one, tried 
to eclipse his time. He had competed only against himself; 
the others were up against the clock. Athletes at their great 
est can attain almost meditative states—the so-called zone 
in which time slows down or seems suspended. We, however 
bring them back to earth with our deadlines. Hardly had the 
majestic figure-skating pair Natalia Mishkutienok and Artur 
Dmitriev claimed their gold when they were being asked 
about the world championships in March, the next Olym- 
pics, the future of the Soviet Union. “Only 30 minutes, one 
hour, has passed, and already you are thinking about our 
great plans,” admonished their commanding coach, Tamara 
Moskvina. “As you understand, such great decisions cannot 
be made in such a short time.” 

For the winners, the tyranny of time was partly re- 
versed, and the payoff was a moment that seemed to last 
forever. “It’s wonderful that such an investment has a re- 
turn all in one day,” said Georg Hackl, a silver medalist in 
1988 claiming his gold in the luge. But even for champions, 
there are a hundred clocks working simultaneously, not all 
of them benign. Bonnie Blair, after winning a gold, coolly 
outlined the four-year plan that took her from the Calgary 
Games to Albertville and how “I took each year a little dif 
ferently.” Not in the plan, however, was the death of her 
father two years ago, and when his name came up, the smil- 











BECOME A 
FOUR-CAR FAMILY. 
BUY A SAAB. 





Given a large enough budget and 
a large enough garage, meeting a 
family’s varied driving needs is easy 
Simply buy more cars. f 


ors of any imported sedan 


When necessary, it fulfills the 
workhorse role normally played by sta 
tion wagons. Fold down 





carrying case shown above, plus a full 
complement of amenities. Including 
leather upholstery, sunroof, air-con 
ditioning—even heated front seats 


| 

Saab owners, on the The Saab 900 Ser its split rear seats, and And it’s backed by one of the longest 
other hand, have come From $19 39D there’s 56.5 cu. ft.of cargo warranties in the industry: 6 years o1 
up with a more ingenious The Saab 9000 Seri: space, enough to carryev- 80,000 miles? * 
approach. They simply From $24,845 to $ * | erything from a playpen Approached this way, the price 


buy more cat namely a 


Inside, it’s a family car that sat- 
isfies every family’s insatiable ap 
petite for space. In fact, according to 
EPA measurements, the Saab 9000S 
prov ides one of the roomiest interi- 


to a full-sized refrigerator 





bag. No surprise that, in studies of 
highway accidents, it has repeatedly 
been ranked among the safest cars 
in its class. 

All that comes in the elegant 


of entry to multi-car ownership is a 


Saab 9000S call 1-800-582-SA Finally, a Saab is the _ relatively modest $28,095" That 
k On the road, it’s | sort of mobile sanctuary comes to about $7,000 per car. And 
among the most agile of sports sedans, _ that the safety-conscious buy forsafety you can experience all of them in 
capable of uncanny grace under the —_ alone. One with a reinforced steel the car that doesn’t compromise any 
pressure of serpentine roadways—a _ safety cage buffered by crumple zones _ one virtue for any other: the 9000S 
driver's car powered by the largest en- front and rear—and equipped with which is at your Saab dealer awaiting 
c gine Saab ever built anti-lock brakes and a driver’s-side air your test drive. 


WE DON’T MAKE COMPROMISES. 
WE MAKE SAABS. 





ingly efficient woman suddenly choked over her words 

lime takes its toll on everyone in these Games, especially 
the ones in the stands: on the ubiquitous mothers recalling 
5 a.m. drives to the rink and on the spectators who stop 
breathing while they wait for a figure skater to land. The fans 
of Franz Heinzer, the great favorite in the downhill, 
stomped, rang bells and waved heraldic banners when their 
Swiss hero hit the slopes; less than two minutes later, their 
hopes were dead. When AJ Kitt came down the course, eight 
Americans huddled round walkie-talkies and urged him on, 
“Go, go, be aggressive, be aggressive. That’s it, come on. Be 
aggressive!” He finished ninth. And when local favorite Fa- 
brice Guy finally crossed the finish line for gold in Nordic 
combined, women wept 

The Winter Games are more informal and convivial than 
the Summer ones, At Les Saisies, a picturesque winterscape 
of red bridges in the snow, where the first women’s biathlon 
in Olympic history was being held, snowballing was actually 
the favorite event, and children bobsledded without benefit 
of sleds. Scores of jolly Norwegians sang folk songs around 
an accordion and swayed in place, beating time with the 
poles of enormous Norwegian flags. But even here clocks 
were ticking everywhere, and as the athletes set off on lonely 
25-minute journeys, instants were getting ready to be re 
played in the pause and rewind sections of the mind. 

The television viewer cannot see so clearly the effect of 
the internal wake-up calls, the biological clocks, the steady 
tick, tock, tick. Ye Qiaobo, just after becoming the first Chi- 
nese athlete ever to win a Winter medal, in the women’s 500- 
m speed-skating event, got up on a podium a composed 27 
year-old woman in a purple track suit who had been done 
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WINTER OLYMPICS 








Oxympians FROM THE 
FORMER SOVIET UNION 
AGAIN DOMINATED THE 
PAIR SKATING WITH THEIR 
BALLET ON ICE, WHILE 
SPEED SKATERS FROM 
SEVERAL COUNTRIES WILL 
BE GOING HOME WITH 
MEDALS. 
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WINTER OLYMPICS 
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National SPECIALTIES 
USUALLY WON OUT, WITH 
NORWEGIANS GLIDING AWAY 
AS THE MASTERS OF CROSS- 
COUNTRY SKIING AND 
AUSTRIANS DOING WELL IN 
LUGE EVENTS. 








out of her gold, she felt, by a competitor's error. Would she 
protest? “Maybe I will try’”—and the whole room held its 
breath—“to set my sights for the next Olympic Games, if 
possible.” Then, gallantry exhausted, she suddenly thought 
of all the years going by. Her first three years of training had 
been wiped out, she explained, when she was disqualified for 
doping just before Calgary. The next 15 months were lost in 
a suspension. “What can I say?” she asked, voice cracking. 
“What can I answer to my parents, my sisters, my best of 
friends?” Now she had seen another three years leave her 18 
hundredths of a second short, and four days later she lost an- 
other gold to Blair by two hundredths of a second. “I spend 
so many times for skating,” she went on, tears streaming 
down her cheeks, “and I gave up so many hobbies for this.” 
Why should a medalist cry? “Because the Olympics are four 
years in time. And I am old.” 


hat same day, 38 miles away, in La Plagne, the 
Canadian luger Harington Telford was saying 
the same thing. “The past four years have been 
a struggle to get here,” he said, noting how his 
19th-place finish in Calgary had become an 
18th-place finish here. “I am 25 years old now, and I’ve 
really managed to make zero progress in the past four 
years.” A few feet away, Robert Pipkins, a 19-year-old 
American in the first flush of Olympic enthusiasm, his 
beaming parents waving a GO ROB. SLIDE IN PRIDE banner 
around him, looked over at the snowcaps, the blue skies 
and the pines, and said, after finishing 21st, that he hoped 
to compete in the next two—or even three—Olympics. 
Time ares forward too. a 
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Sponsor a Child for 
Only $12 a Month. 


At last! Here is a $12 sponsorship program for Americans 
who are unable to send $20, $21, or $22 a month to 
help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because for $12 
a month you will receive: 

@ a 3%” x 5” photograph of the child you are helping. 

© two personal letters from your child each year. 

© acomplete Sponsorship Kit with your child’s case 
history and a special report about the country where 
your child lives. 

© issues of our newsletter, “Sponsorship News.” 


All this for only $12 a month? 


Yes—because Children International believes that 
many Americans would like to help a needy child. And 


so we searched for ways to reduce the cost—without reducing 


the help that goes to the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keep you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organizations 
mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
to decide whether or not to help a child based on a child’s 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Children International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 
volunteer their time, working directly with families, 
orphanages and schools. 


You can make a difference! 


$12 a month may not seem like much help to many 
Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of 
$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make 
all the difference in the world. 

Will you sponsor a child? Your $12 a month will help 
provide so much: 

© emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

© a chance to attend school. 

© help for the child’s family and community, with 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and 
other vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. 


A child needs your love! 


Here is how you can sponsor a child immediately for 
only $12 a month: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor 
a boy or a girl, and check the country of your choice. 

2. Or mark the “Emergency List” box and we will 
assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have 
a sponsor. 

3. Send your $12 in right now and this will eliminate 
the cost of a “trial child.” 

Then, in just a few days you will receive your child’s 
name, photograph and case history. 

May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsorship 
program protects the dignity of the child and the 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a 
positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 





Carlos lives in a one-room shack with a dirt floor and no furniture. He 
needs nutritious food, medicine, clothing and an education. Won't you 
help a child like Carlos? 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee es 


Yes, I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first 
payment of $12. Please assign me a () Boy CD) Girl 
Country preference: 1) India O The Philippines O Thailand 
©) Chile © Honduras (1) Dominican Republic O Colombia 

©) Guatemala (C) Ecuador DC Holy Land Child 
OR, choose a child who most needs my help from your 
EMERGENCY LIST. 








NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

SIM. IP 

C) Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 

C) I can’t sponsor a child now. but wish to make a 
contribution of $ 


Please forward your U.S. sacs odactide cha. made payable to: 
Children International. 


Joseph Gripkey, President 
2000 East Red Bridge Road * Box 419413 
Kansas City, Missouri 64141 
A worldwide organization serving children since 1936. 
Financial report readily available upon request. 
ee 











Sponsorship Application” 
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HEN YOU PUT THIS ON, YOU’LL FEEL WARM ALL OVER. 
Just one day spent competing in Jimmie Heugas Mazda Ski Express can leave 


you with a great feeling that will last a lifetime. # It comes from knowing that 






youve made a real difference in countless lives by helping to 
raise funds for The Jimmie Heuga Center. A non-profit research _ 
center dedicated to “reanimating the physically challenged,” 
it was founded by Olympic medalist Jimmie Heuga, who con- 


tracted Multiple Sclerosis (MS) at the peak of his career. He 


Jimmie Heuga with Ski Express 
Spokesperson and World Cup 
Champion Tamara McKinney 


fought back and turned his commitment, energy, and warmth 
to providing health and wellness programs for people with MS. # This years Ski 
Express will see teams competing nationwide, with the winners of each event going on 
to the National Finals in Vail, CO. All three members of the top fund-raising team 
will win their choice of a Mazda 4WD Navajo, truck, or MPV." Form a team and ski in 
the Express, or sponsor a team of friends or co-workers. 


Call 1-800-367-3101 to find out how a great 








season of competitive skiing can 


make you feel warm all over. 


4 


It JUST FEELS RIGHT?” 


Jimmie Heuga’s 
Mazda Ski Express 
Schedule of Events 
January 
Stratton, VT 5 
Boyne Mtn., MI Bb 
Santa Fe, NM a 
Snow King, WY 25 
Sun Valley, ID 25 
Schweitzer Mtn., ID 235 
Campgaw, NJ x 
February 
Fairfield Snowbowl, AZ = 2 
Mt. Bachelor, OR 2 
Stowe, VT 7 
Vail, CO 8 
Ski Beech, NC 9 
Blue Mtn., PA 10 
Bristol Mtn., NY 4 
Mt. Brighton, MI 15 
Crystal Mtn., WA 22 
Massanutten, VA 23 
Nashoba Valley, MA 23 
Terry Peak, SD 2» 
Silver Creek, WV 29 
March 
Buck Hill, MN 1 
Snow Summit, CA 8 
Diamond Peak, CA 8 
Devil’s Head, WI 8 
Hunter Mtn., NY 9 
Holiday Valley, NY “4 
Steamboat, CO 4 
Arapahoe Basin/ 
Breckenridge,CO 21-22 
Sugarloaf, ME 22 


Squaw Valley, CA 27 
Mt. Hood Skibowl,OR 29 


April 


Vail, CO 8-12 
National Finals 


Schedule subject to change. 
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The Jimmie Heuga Center 
P.O. Box 5919 

Avon, Colorado 81620 
1-800-367-3101 
303-949-7172 





Empire’s 
Last 
Hurrah 


Former Soviets celebrate in 
the men’s and pairs’ figure 
skating, while an American 
silver stirs the crowd 





By JILL SMOLOWE 


halk it up to injuries. Or hard ice condi- 

tions. Or the elimination of the compul- 

sory school figures. Whatever the expla 

nation, the 1992 Olympics will be 
remembered for laying to rest one of skating’s fa- 
vorite axioms: all medals are preordained. 

Coming into the men’s competition, the odds- 
on favorite was Canada’s Kurt Browning, a level- 
headed and energetic three-time world champion. 
But a disastrous tumble early in his short program 
effectively took Browning out of gold-medal con- 
tention, throwing the field open to a crop of skaters 


SI; 


who have been perennial best men but never the 
bridegroom. The suspense was compounded by a 
rash of injuries that threatened to derail not only 
Browning's medal hopes but also those of his two 
main rivals, Victor Petrenko of the former Soviet 
Union and Todd Eldredge of the U.S. In the end, 
Petrenko capitalized on difficult jumps to take top 
honors, though his stiff finale offered more stum- 
bles than magic. He didn’t win the gold medal so 
much as he didn’t lose it. Far more satisfying were 
the performances of the runners-up. Defying smug 
expectations, two lyrical skaters—Paul Wylie of the 
U.S. and Czechoslovakia’s Petr Barna—claimed 
the silver and the bronze, respectively. 
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Petrenko oF 
UKRAINE FINALLY 
SKATED HIS WAY TO 
THE TOP AND WYLIE OF 
THE U.S. GAVE THE 
PERFORMANCE OF 

HIS LIFE. 





WHERE'S BRIAN? 


Many AFICIONADOS WERE 
CONVINCED LAST WEEK THAT IF 
Brian Bortano HAD BEEN IN 
THE GAMES AGAIN, HE'D HAVE 
SKATED OFF WITH THE GOLD, 
SKATING OFFICIALS REFUSED TO 
EXEMPT HIM FROM AN OBSOLETE 
RULE BARRING SKATERS WHO 
HAD BEEN PAID FOR APPEARING 
IN EXHIBITIONS, BOITANO SAYS 
HE IS “MAKING PROGRESS” ON 
BEING REINSTATED. WATCH FOR 
HIM IN'94, 
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Movine witx 
SEEMINGLY 
EFFORTLESS GRACE 
AND PRECISION, 
MISHKUTIENOK AND 
DIMITRIEV SETA 
STANDARD NO ONE 
ELSE COULD MEET. 


TVIMOd BAUS 


1wOeSTI¥ 


THE KATARINA RULE 


Have FLAMBOYANT FIGURE- 
SKATING COSTUMES MADE THE 
COMPETITIONS LOOK LIKE 
BURLESQUE SHOWS? THE 
SPORT'S GOVERNORS BEGAN TO 
WORRY ABOUT THAT IN 1988, 
WHEN KaTarina WiTT WAS 





Considering the outcome of both the men’s and 
the pairs’ events, spectators could hardly tell wheth- 
er they were witnessing the birth or the death of a 
golden era of skating among the former Soviets. For 
Petrenko, a Ukrainian, the accomplishment carried 
a special distinction, since the Soviet Union had 
never achieved an Olympic gold medal in the men’s 
or women’s competition. 

By contrast, the pairs’ competition was a skate- 
away as the two top couples performing under the 
Unified Team banner demonstrated what truly uni- 
fied skating is all about. Natalia Mishkutienok and 
Artur Dmitriev captured the gold medal, flowing 
from one move to the next with such grace and pre- 
cision that even two technical errors on her part did 
not detract from their artistry. It was the eighth con- 
secutive win by a Soviet-trained pair. Now that 
state-sponsored training has undergone a melt- 
down in their homeland, there is a question whether 
this latest pampered pair will be the last of the line 
for a long time to come. For the honor of runner- 
up, only Canada’s Isabelle Brasseur and Lloyd 
Eisler could have wrested the silver from the Uni- 
fied Team’s Elena Bechke and Denis Petrov. But 
two falls by Brasseur dashed their hopes. 

Petrenko, 22, did not exactly stumble into his gold 
medal, but his long program was hardly the stuff 
dreams are made of. Early in his routine, Petrenko 
flailed his arms wildly to save a triple combination, 
then barely held on to a triple flip. From there he lost 
conviction, succumbing to his chronic habit of sagging 
in the final minutes. Wylie, by contrast, resisted his 
tendency to choke in major competitions and finally 
delivered a performance that enabled the judges to re- 
ward his brilliant artistry. A relative old man at 27, the 
gracious Harvard graduate capped his amateur career 
with the evening’s only standing ovation. 

Wylie’s upset performance may herald a new 
era in judging. “It’s getting more fair,” says 1988 
gold medalist Brian Boitano. Still, there were plenty 
of peculiar marks. Of the 12 top finalists, only Cana- 
da’s Elvis Stojko did not tumble, falter or step out of 
a jump. While Stojko’s routine lacked elegance and 





Srl WOM UDAIT) VAN 





polish, the low scores that left him in seventh place 
drew justifiable boos. His stylistic teammate Brown- 
ing held on to sixth despite three technical errors. 
And Christopher Bowman, the Peck’s Bad Boy of 
U.S. skating, finished a surprisingly high fourth. Af- 
ter delivering a snooze of a short program, he skat- 
ed a cautious free routine even while mugging 
shamelessly for the camera. 

As for the pairs’ finals, one can only hope that for- 
mer Soviets from the Caucasus to the Bering Strait 
took a break from the store lines to savor this bitter- 
sweet reminder of one of their fractured nation’s 
proudest traditions. Performing to Liszt's Liebes- 
traum, the same music that had earned the Protopo- 
povs gold in 1964, Mishkutienok, 21, of Mensk, and 
Dmitriev, 24, of Norilsk, Siberia, claimed their right- 
ful place in the pantheon of legendary Soviet pairs. 

As they took their opening positions on the ice— 
Mishkutienok’s cheek pressed gently to Dmitriev’s 
chest, his head tilted at a downward angle—it was ev- 
ident that a different caliber of skater was about to 
perform. While Mishkutienok double-footed a triple 
toe loop and singled a double Axel, those errors were 
lost in the spell cast by this vision of pink and laven- 
der, gliding in exquisite unison, Even as they entered 
and exited the most gravity-defying twists and jumps, 
their attention to épaulement—the balletic position- 
ing of shoulders, head and legs—never wavered. 


While the women tend to garner the attention | 


as they catapult dangerously through the air, on this 
night Dmitriev was the more spellbinding partner, 
his every move and facial expression evocative of 


the music. Trained, not coincidentally, by the same | 


Kirov Ballet that produced dancers Mikhail Barysh- 
nikov and Rudolf Nureyev, Dmitriev demonstrated 
that a poised arm and a graceful hand need not 
threaten any male athlete’s masculinity. Mishku- 
tienok, wonderfully lithe, if a tad chunky, also deliv- 
ered a performance worth phoning home about; in 
fact, she borrowed a German journalist's telephone 
credit card to do just that. 

The rest of the competition was largely given 
over to aggrieved gasps as skaters landed on two 
feet instead of one, touched hands to ice, or fell in 


ungainly heaps. Spills aside, there was an edge of | 


control lacking in even the most basic elements. 
The top U.S. pair, Natasha Kuchiki and Todd Sand, 
finished sixth after Sand faltered several times and 
stumbled on simple footwork. America’s sentimen- 
tal favorites, waitress Calla Urbanski and truck driv- 
er Rocky Marval, may have to keep their day jobs. 
To finish 10th, Marval hurled Urbanski around the 
rink with all the delicacy of a discus thrower. 
Bronze-winning Brasseur and Eisler will be remem- 
bered for their multiple spills and garish costumes 
(white bodysuits stitched with glittery pastel zigzags 
that looked like an EKG printout). Some critics felt 
that the graceful fourth-finishing Czechoslovak pair 
of Radka Kovarikova and Rene Novotny was finer, 
but the Canadians had the big point-winning tricks. 
Purists fret that such derring-do will squeeze out 
artistry now that Soviet skaters—like amateur ath- 
letes the world over—must go begging for dollars. 
Tamara Moskvina, who coached the two top Uni- 
fied Team pairs, counters that her former nation’s 
tradition of excellence will persist because “it’s in 
our blood and our culture.” After spending 4/2 en- 
chanting minutes with Mishkutienok and Dmitriev, 
enthusiasts of the sport must hope that she is right. 
—With reporting by Susanna Schrobsdorff/Albertville 
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Have youhad 
your fun today? 


; Sure, you did everything you were supposed to 
do today. That's what adults do. Because they're re- 
sponsible. They want people to like them. And give 


GOLF 


SRI Mrtermte: 


them paychecks.) And then Nintendo® 


one day they go berserk, and 


OIPLAVER 2PLAVER 


i——— 8 =e i & spend money they don't have on 
a car they can't pronounce. Don't let this happen to GAME BOY. 


you. Get your fun in easy daily sa 


doses with Game Boy,” the per- =a 3 


sonal game-playing system OR lat 





from Nintendo: > But it's a toy, you're thinking, © ' | 
| couldn't possibly be interested. Oh yeah? Golf. 
Interested? Golf on Game Boy requires the judgement an 


real thing, and you can play it anywhere. So you can getinaquicknine as well. 


“TM and © Flog Licensed by BPS moncensed by Nintendo © 1987 1 PS Mentendo Orginal concept Gesagn and program by Aleney Pazhtncs @ & TM Nentenco 














q? 


cold, we remind you, there's a day planner for Game Boy 





on the way to work, without having to tell your boss 





game cartridges to choose from. ~ 
There's a full range of sports, puzzle and adventure 


games as well. And the first cartridge is on us. It's 
b Tetris; the jigsaw puzzle that fights back} » Look, 
" it's no secret that having fun everyday makes you 


"a happier person. If that doesn't appeal to you, find 


"Someone who's not as hopelessly grown-up as 


Hyou are, get thema Nintendo Game 
" Boy system and stand back. If all that fun still 


ve MM rit SUP FUT fOaday 














Bair was oFF To 
ABLAZING START IN 
THE 500, THE FIRST 
OF HER MEDALS. 











By PAULA. WITTEMAN ALBERTVILLE 





thletes rarely get second chances. Nor- 

mally they can hold on to their moment of 

glory only briefly before someone youn- 

ger, stronger and faster grabs it away. But 
last week at the speed-skating oval in Albertville, 
several leading contestants had a chance to relive 
events from the Calgary Olympics four years ago. 
Some hoped to repeat their success; others sought 
to redeem their failures. 





Blades of Gold 


In a flurry of second chances, America’s Bonnie Blair grabs two 
golds while Dan Jansen comes up just short 

































The races took place under conditions far dif- 
ferent from those in Calgary’s stunning indoor oval, 
which is every speed skater’s picture of paradise. In 
Albertville, days of driving rain that left the ice 
bumpy alternated with sunny ones that left it slushy. 
World records? Personal bests? This track was 
about survival, not records, and woe to the skater 
unable to block out the noise of the TGV supertrain 
from Lyons rushing by on tracks 600 ft. from the 
north curve. 

First to survive was German librarian Gunda 
Niemann, who had finished seventh in the 
event at Calgary. Niemann carries not a ted- 
dy bear but a judo doll to each competition, 
and it brought her luck. She shot from the 
starting line faster than countrywoman 
Heike Warnicke and won the 3,000 m going 
away by a comfortable three seconds. Back 
in the pack, but victorious in a different sort 
of race, with no finish line, was American 
Mary Docter. She caused a pre-Olympic 
sensation with the admission that she was 
battling an addiction to drugs and alcohol. 
Docter finished clear-eyed, 15th and slight- 
ly disappointed. “In 1988 I didn’t train 
hardly at all, and I finished 19th,” she said. 

Finishing anywhere but first would have 
been a disappointment for sprinter Bonnie 
Blair, who captivated audiences in 1988 

with her killer starts and unabashed tears of 

joy on the medal stand after her 500-m vic- 
tory. After that she struggled and ranked 
only fifth overall at last year’s world cham- 
pionships. “I just didn’t feel comfortable on 
my skates,” Blair said. By Albertville, she 
had regained form and confidence, though, 
and seemed once again invulnerable. 

At least that is how her principal rival, a 
Chinese pixie with a Peter Pan haircut, saw 
it. Ye Qiaobo had expected to challenge 
Blair in Calgary but had tested positive for 
steroids and was sent home in disgrace. Ye 
was banned for 15 months and vilified in the 
Chinese press for bringing disgrace on her | 
family and country. Aggrieved, Ye tried to 
point out that it was not she but the team 
doctor who was the culprit. “I hate him very 
much,” she said. The hate turned to vindi- 
cation when team officials admitted that it 
was he, not she, who was responsible. 

Encouraged by hundreds of fan letters, 
Ye decided to give her sport another try. “I 
am a little flower that must open,” she said, 
unfolding her fingers like petals. Ye spent 
endless hours in front of a VCR, trying to 
learn the secret of Blair’s near flawless tech- 
nique, and in the process developed an awe 
of her rival’s abilities, Skating three pairs 
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WIRELESS TRANSMITTER 


TECHNOLOGICAL BREAKTHROUGH 
At the 1990 Consumer Electronics Show 
the convention floor was buzzing with the 


news of Datawave's WS7 Wireless Speaker 


System. This product has been touted in a 
number of electronics magazines as one of 
the most exciting new products of i 





The heart of Datawave's breakthr 





is a patented FM technology whict 





casts music wirelessly from a small transmitter 


to satellite speakers, The transmitter, about 
the size of a paperback book, broadcasts 
music from virtually any sound source to a 
receiver built into the speaker - mo speaker 
wires are needed! 

Imagine being able to listen to musik 
anywhere in your home or even outdoors 
without having to run miles of speaker wire 


You can listen to any component of your 


stereo system (CD's, albums, cassettes, reel 
to-reel, AM/FM stereo. etc.) throughout 
your home. These speakers have their owr 
built-in amplifier, so you can switch them on 


and off and control the volume indepen 
dently at cach speaker. Best of all, the 
speakers sound great, wit ‘ rich bass 


and crystal clear highs 


STATE-OF-THE-ART DESIGN 
The Datawave Speaker systen 
of the highest quality design 
The speaker is mounted in a 
booksheltf-size, acoustically 
constructed cabinet 

providing a 
convenient design 
for placement in 


any room 


Datawave's 
patented FM 
broadcasting 
technology sends 
music through walls, 
floors and ceilings ... 
anywhere in or around your home 





WS7 WIRELESS SPEAKER 





























The 8.5 x 4.5 x 4.5 inch cabinet, with its full 
range 4 inch driver mounted at the tor 
provides a 460 degree surround sound 
pattern. In a m, the speakers o 
wi frequencies, insuring static-free 
tran throughout your hon The 
speakers are sell Vered, with a 150 toe 
range through w providing tot: 
n even the horne 
~ ile the-art speake I 

t ) ereo al 1 
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Pp Iphone jack. Sir Ti 
plified th ‘ \ y ster 
sys re tit the 
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two speak ill stereo sep 
The choice is you 1 car figur 
Virele peak nee ourtr 
ENJOY MUSIC ar eheapinnge 

These wirele speakers a 
is the t + 4 
power the speakers for about t 
They can also operate with an A 
The speakers have an ar 
detection circuit which will 
off the speakers around your | 
turn off the stereo. Enjoy musix 
patio, by the pool, in the bedro: athroor 
or while working in the garage. You car 
Operate as many speakers a vu lik ’ 












transmitter, without the trouble 
running wire endless 
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Place one 
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i risk-free 30-day trial offer. The offer is 
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EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER'S OFFER 





For a limited ve are offering th 
Datawave WS7 sy , lirectly to consum 
he Datawa vl 
n tter will « 
I become avai 
troduce this breakt 
ublic we are ¢ xz 
| 1car if ih 
itter for $99 (S6 S&H) an f vou order 


additional speakers 
ie just $69 (SO S&H). So act now and save! 


ELESS HEADPHONE BONU 


The Datawave WHIOOA uses the same 
wireless technology and 
transmitter as the WS7, 
but gives you private 
listening. For a 
limited time, we're 
offering these 
beadpbones for just 
539 ($4 SEH) with 
your order for the 
WS? Wireless 
Speakers, or for only 
$49 ($4 SEH) if 
ordered separately. 










ORDER TODAY! 

So take advantage of Datawaves'amazing 
new wireless technology surrounding you 
with music throughout your home. Your 
order will be shipped within 72 hours viaUPS 


direct to you. For fastest service order by 


phone and use you VISA, MC, AMEX or 
DISC card 
Please mention promotinal code TM1100. 
CALL TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY! 


1-800-992-2966 





ws7 Wireless Speakers $99 $6 
WS7A Additional Speakers | $69 6 
WH100A Bonus Headphones | $39 | $4 
WH100 ) Headphones wi Trans.| $49 | $4 


To order by mail send a check or money 
order for the total amount inciuding the 
shipping and handling charges, or enclose 
your credit card number and exp. date 
Please include your name address and phone 
number. (VA. residents add 4.5% sales tax) 


at 


——— 


11600 Busy Street Building 103 
Richmond, Virginia 23236 





























watertall twice the he ght of the Emp re State B jNGINg 


A\nd halt the medicine known to man 





1-800-CALL-WWE 


lorld Wildlife Fund needs your help 





Every second another acre of rain forest is destroyed forever 


Werld Wildlife Fund (fog) Rant ee ee 




















ahead of Bonnie, Ye got off to her trade- 
mark slow start in the 500. Then on the 
backstretch as she accelerated, Ye claims 
she was obstructed on the lane changeover 
by the Soviet skater against whom she was 
paired. Ye nonetheless finished strongly, 
and her clocking of 40.51 was flashing in 
first place on the electronic timer when 
Blair set the toe of her left blade into the 
ice 10 minutes later. 

Blair wins races in the first 100 m, and 
she was .24 sec. ahead of Ye’s pace when 
the edges of her blades bit into the first 
turn. On the backstretch, an army of Blair’s 
supporters were in full cry as she passed. “{ 
didn’t hear them,” she said. When she 
broke the electronic finish line, Blair was 
-18 sec. front of Ye and had the gold. 
Asked about the jockeying for position and 
the refusal of race officials to allow her a 
rerun, Ye blinked and graciously said, “It is 
a pity.” 

Ye’s silver was the first winter medal 
for her country, and she had another 
| chance for gold in the 1,000. As did 
Blair, who treated the intervening 1,500- 
m race as training, easing up for the last 
400 m. In that race, German Jacqueline 
Boerner edged teammate Niemann for 
the gold, completing a comeback almost 
as dramatic as Ye’s. While training on 
her bike outside Berlin in August 1990, 
Boerner was struck—deliberately, she 
| claims—by a driver behind the wheel of a 
Trabant, the flimsiest vehicle on four 
wheels. “If it had been a real car, | 
wouldn't be here,” she can now joke. But 
even Trabants are tougher than bikes, 
and Boerner broke an ankle and tore lig- 
aments in her knee, which sent her to a 
hospital for months. 


JARECKE—CONTACT FOR TIME | 


KENNETH 


or Blair, her final race offered a 

chance to better Calgary, where 

she won a bronze in the 1,000. 

This time at the Albertville track, Bon- 
nie skated first, posting a 1:21.9 for Ye to top. 
With no repeat of the jostling during the lane 
changeover, Ye surged toward the finish line and 
vindication. When she lifted her head to the 
scoreboard, the Chinese skater had certainly 
achieved that. But by the incomprehensibly slim 
margin of .02 sec., less than the blink of an eye, 
Blair had won a second gold medal, making her 
the first American woman to take home three 
gold medals from the Winter Games. 

America’s Dan Jansen had the most emotion- 
laden second chance at Albertville. On the morn- 
ing of the 500-m race at Calgary, Jansen’s older 
sister had died of leukemia. Favored to win, he 
had planned to dedicate the gold medal to her, but 
fell on the first turn. Later, in the 1,000 m, he fell 
again. Despair is too mild a word to describe the 
look on his face as he lifted himself from the ice. 
Four years later, a still introverted Jansen and his 
protective family assert that Calgary no longer 
haunts him. “There are other things in his life 
now,” says his brother Michael. “He’s married, 
and he’s not as serious.’” Coming into the Albert- 
ville Games, Jansen was in the best shape of his 








| life, buoyed by the enthusiasm and whipcracking 


of a new coach, Peter Mueller. 

The day of the 500-m race broke gray and rainy 
once again, making the oval slow and sloppy. When 
Jansen hit the first curve, spectators who remem- 
bered the disaster in Calgary held their breath. Ina 


| flash he was through safely, drove down the back- 


stretch into the far curve and finished in 37.46. But 
he knew immediately that the time probably 
wouldn't be good enough. It was not. In the next 
race Japan’s Junichi Inoue hit the finish line in 
37.26. And then Jansen’s longtime rival and closest 
friend among the competitors, Uwe-Jens Mey, 
topped Inoue with a time of 37.14, capturing the 
gold for Germany and repeating his victory at Cal- 
gary. Said Mey after the race: “Maybe his nerves 
didn’t hold out as much as he imagined. The Olym- 
pics don’t obey normal rules.” Later Japan’s To- 
shiyuki Kuroiwa came within .04 sec. of stealing 
Mey’s medal, and that pushed Jansen to fourth. The 
American has another chance for a medal in the 
1,000-m race. “I'll be O.K.,” he said. But unless he 
finds a place on the victory stand this week, Jansen 
will not be among those who reaped their second 


chance at Albertville. e 
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Saip A SAD JANSEN: 
“| KNEW IT WASN'T 
GOOD ENOUGH.” 


CLOSE CALLS 

IN THE Soo-m Race, Cxina’s Ye 
Qtaoso cLams THAT UNIFIED 
Team's ELENA TiOUCHNIAKOVA 
OBSTRUCTED HER, BUT 
REFEREES RULED IT HAD NOT 
AFFECTED THE OUTCOME 
ENOUGH TO ENTITLE HER TOA 
DO-OVER. IN THE 1,000-M RACE, 
TIOUCHNIAKOVA WAS KNOCKED 
OVER BY ANOTHER SKATER AND 
GOT TO MAKE A DO-OVER. 
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SCRAMBLE FOR THE 
PUCK DURING A 
CONTEST BETWEEN 
THE UNIFIED TEAM 
AND THE CZECH 
SQUAD. 





A ROOKIE RULES 


In CANADA HE IS KNOWN AS 
“Tue Next ONE,” AN 
UNOFFICIAL DESIGNATION AS 
THE HOCKEY STAR MOST LIKELY 
To succeep Wayne GReTZzKY, 
“Tre Great One.” EIGHTEEN. 
YEAR-OLD CENTER Eric 
LINDROS SCORED THREE GOALS 
AND FIVE ASSISTS IN TEAM 
CANADA'S UNDEFEATED FIRST 
rour cames. His N.H.L. 
PROWESS |S STILL UNTESTED, 
HOWEVER, BECAUSE HEIS 
FIGHTING HIS DRAFT BY THE 
Quesec Norviques. 
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WINTER OLYMPICS 


Let’s Get Physical 


Olympic hockey has lost forever its gentle style and any 


semblance of nationalistic purity 


1 WS 
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By PAULA. WITTEMAN MERIBEL 





nyone who watches Olympic hockey in the 

hope of getting his jingoistic juices flowing is 

bound to be disappointed this year. The new 
order is cosmopolitan. The American goalie Ray 
LeBlanc has blossomed in part because of advice 
from former Soviet star Vladislav Tretiak, who 
coaches goalies for the Chicago Black Haw ks’ farm 
team in Indianapolis, from which LeBlanc is on 
loan. Gene Ubriaco, coach of the Italian team, is a 
Canadian who lives in suburban Baltimore, and had 
been dismissed as coach of the N.H.L.’s Pittsburgh 


| Penguins before hooking up with the team from his 


father’s homeland. The top-seeded Swedes have 
four former or current N.H.L. All-Stars. Rounding 
things out, there is a Czech defector on the German 
team and half a dozen Québecois on the surprising- 
ly successful French squad. 

If national stereotyping weren't in enough dan- 
ger, in early round-robin play of the tournament, 
the “Goon of the Games” award for most penalized 
player went not to a Canadian or an American but 
to Patrice Brasey of the usually docile Swiss. Brasey 
alone has spent almost as much time sulking in the 
penalty box as the entire U.S. team, which, for its 
part, was playing more politely than the traditional- 
ly sportsmanlike Czechs or Finns. 

Does this make sense? Sort of. Hockey has be- 
come globalized in the past decade, and traditional 
lines of demarcation have become ever more 
blurred. As players from Europe moved to the 
N.HLL. and players from North America immigrat- 
ed to the European leagues, styles began to blend. 
The international game, played on a rink that is as 
much as 30 ft. wider than an N.H.L. rink, rewards 
players who skate and pass well. Enter the Swedes, 
who are grace epitomized. But as Team Sweden 





swept effortlessly to early victories, they displayed 
newfound passion for knocking their opponents | 
into the boards. Swedish coach Conny Evensson ad- 
mitted that his N.H.L.-blooded veterans actually 
enjoy “body contact,” but he quickly asserted that 
as skaters, “they are good to look at on the ice too.” 

In fact, coaches are quick to cry foul when an 
opponent abandons the gentler Olympic style. Af- 
ter the Swedes were upset in a pre-Olympic warm- 
up against the Americans, the Swedish coaches 
branded the Americans hooligans. But Swedish 
center Bengt-Ake Gustafsson, a veteran of rough 
and tumble during nine seasons with the Washing- 
ton Capitals, shrugged it off. “There was a lot of 
holding and pulling us down, that’s all.” Gratuitous 
violence of the kind that has turned N.H.L. hockey 
into a spectacle sport is the last thing American 
coach Dave Peterson wants to see, he claims. 
“We're not trying to play an aggressive style,” he 
says. “We have to stay out of the penalty box to 
win.” 

The callow members of the Unified Team want 
to win too, but their motivation for playing well is 
mainly so they can escape to the N.H.L., like nearly 
two dozen of their former colleagues. Such Unitied 
Team stars as Alexei Jamnov, Alexei Kovalev and 
goalie Mikhail Shtalenkov know that stellar perfor- 
mances will take them from Moscow's food lines to 
the land of sports agents and deferred-annuity 
packages in seven figures. Unified Team coach Vic- 
tor Tikhonov, who prefers the discipline of the old 
order to the chaos of the new, is trying to make 
teenagers play like Heroes of the Republic—or 
whatever it is called this month. The Russians are 
merely following the lead of the Czechs, many of 
whom have already fled to the N.H.L. or Finland. 

Canada’s best chance for a gold medal since 
1952 is said to rest on the broad shoulders of 18- 
year-old Eric Lindros, whose entry into the N.H.L. 
has been complicated by his unwillingness to play 
for the sleepy Quebec Nordiques. But an equally 
important key to Canadian success is ace goalie 
Sean Burke, who took a sabbatical from the league 
after four years with the New Jersey Devils. As for 
the Finns, who will also be in the medal round this 
week, seven of them are current or former players 
in the N.HLL., and several more have been drafted. 

Relegated to the sidelines, the Poles and Nor- 
wegians pondered what might have been. But even 
some losers found joy in the act of participation. 
Italian defenseman Bob Manno, 36, a former 
N.HLL. All-Star winding down his career in digni- 
fied exile a long way from his native Niagara Falls, 
demonstrated the fine points of public relations. “I 
waited eight long years to play in the Olympics,” he 
said. “This has been a great character builder.” 
Character was not the principal goal of the medal 
hopefuls as the final, single elimination round be- 
gan this week, Each face-off won and goal scored 
brought them one step closer to gold. . 
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Over easy: 
CHAMPION CONNY 
KISSLING OF 
SWITZERLAND DOES A 
FLIP IN THE SKI-BALLET 
DEMONSTRATION. IN 
CURLING, ANOTHER 
TRIAL EVENT AT 
ALBERTVILLE, TWO 
TEAMS OF FOUR 
PLAYERS SLIDE 
STONES OVER THE ICE 
TOWARD A TARGET 
CIRCLE. MOGUL-SKIING 
STAR DONNA 
WEINBRECHT OF NEW 
JERSEY, FAR RIGHT, 
ELECTRIFIED 
SPECTATORS AND WON 
AGOLD MEDALLAST 
WEEK. 
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WINTER OLYMPICS 


It’s a Kick, 
But Is It 
Olympian? 





From the acrobatic to the serene, new sports vie 
to prove themselves worthy of the Games 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


ticking a ski pole into the ground for lever 

age and vaulting a couple of meters forward 

to the accompaniment of rock music from a 

boom box. Wiggling back and forth on skis 
around a series of powdery bumps, periodically 
climbing these hillocks to leap off, flinging one’s 
limbs spread eagle for a nanosecond or thrusting 
one’s hindquarters left and right during a fleeting 
free fall. Skating at breakneck pace in a roller-derby 
throng around the perimeter of a hockey-size rink. 
Scuttling along a sheet of ice, brushing away bumps 
with a broom to clear the path of a flat, slow-moving 
stone. Or ducking one’s head, bracing one’s break- 
ables and trying to hurtle faster than a sports car 
down a short stretch of sheer slope, sans turns, sans 
twists and sans breathing. 

Hearty, vigorous, genial and suitably spandexed 
these activities all are. But are they really sports 
worthy of the Winter Olympics? Do ski ballet and aer- 
ials and moguls, short-track skating, curling and speed 
skiing display the requisite pa- 
tina of frostbitten history and 
frigid heritage? Do they evoke 
the glory that was Greece and 
the grandeur that is Nome? 

The answer to that ques 
tion is a resounding “absolute- 
ly” from fans and a resonant 
harrumph from keepers of the 
flame. Spectators in Albert- 
ville have been cheering for the 
newcomer sports, in part be- 
cause several French competi- Z 
tors have been medalists or < 
contenders. But elsewhere, TV $ 
viewers have been granted only 4 a 
modest exposure and minimal 
instruction. What they have 7 & 
been most likely to sense is an = © 
aura of novelty and rebellion. 5 


et 


The half a dozen start-up sports this year in 
clude two debuting as medal events: free-style ski- 
ing over bumps, or “moguls,” and short-track speed 
skating. Four others are being classed as “demon- 
stration” sports—a shadowland category, bestow- 
ing medals that are not real medals that will be 
dropped altogether after this year. It is up or out: 
they must become medal sports or disappear from 
the Games. 

The decision on their fate, which will rest with 
the International Olympic Committee, is of vital 
significance to the pride and profit of each parvenu 
sport's participants, impresarios, bureaucrats and 
merchandisers. Getting a sport recognized takes 
years of lobbying and piles of documents. Moments 
after he won the first ever moguls skiing gold medal, 
Edgar Grospiron of France shifted from exultation 
to exhortation. “After this,” he told the press last 
week, “we will have to continue to work hard so that 
the other free-style skiing disciplines, ballet and 
acrials, also become medal events.” 

Mogul skiing, in which Donna Weinbrecht of 




















New Jersey earned the women’s gold medal last 


| week, is dramatic. It involves slaloming among 


scores of boneshaking bumps down a straight 820- 
ft. course while completing two jumps, striving for 
both style and speed. Its curse, like that of so many 
Winter Olympics sports old and new, is that it in- 
volves subjective judging. That inevitably means at 
least a suspicion of politics—of favoring the stal- 
warts, whatever their performance on the day, over 
outsiders who may rise to one particular occasion. 

Subjectivity is everything in judging ski ballet, 
which resembles figure skating on skis and snow 
rather than skates and ice, and aerials, a form of ski- 
borne gymnastics. The men’s ballet winner, Fabrice 
Becker of France, wore a red sash around his waist 
and did a dancerly tango. Lane Spina of the U.S., 
who won a silver demonstration medal at Calgary in 
1988 and a bronze this year, has a more robust style 
and wishes his sport would rename itself ski acro- 
batics. Says Spina: “It’s a lot more acrobatic than 
figure skating.” He has the battle scars, from five 
knee operations, to prove it. 

It is easy to dismiss most of the aspirant sports as 
upstarts. While curling can trace its formal heritage 
to a club formed near Glasgow in 1510, and speed 
skiers cite competitions in late 19th century Califor- 
nia, free-style skiing took off in the 1960s and short- 
track skating in the *70s. Free-style ski competition 
began to be regulated only after two U.S. aficiona- 


| dos were paralyzed while attempting double back- 











ward somersaults in 1973; the 
sport did not hold its first full- 
fledged world championships 
until 1986. 

Yet in truth this arriviste 
nature is in keeping. Unlike 
their summer counterpart, 
the cold-weather Games had 
no classical antecedents. 
Moreover, some elements 
now considered traditional 
were afterthoughts. Luge, the 
quintessential Winter Olym- 
pics sport—in what other 
context does it ever arise?- 
entered the Games only in 
1964. Ice dancing came along 
in 1976. 

Despite the claim of being 
a worldwide event, moreover, 
the Winter Games reflect, far 
more than the Summer ones, 
the Eurocentrism of the early 
Olympic movement. Just 
once has the competition 
s been held outside Europe or 
its erstwhile colonies, the U.S. 
and Canada (at Sapporo, Ja- 
pan, in 1972), Nations like 
Norway, too small to be a 
dominant factor in the Sum- 
mer Games, win a fistful of 
medals time after time in the 
winter, while the world media 
regularly fasten on such sym- 

3 bols of this imbalance as Ja- 

? maican bobsledders and Sen- 

8 egalese downhillers. The 

2 formal criteria for inclusion in 

the Winter Olympics specify 

that a sport must be “widely practiced in at least 25 

countries and on three continents.” But “widely” 

means having a national governing body. Thus luge 

qualifies as widely practiced in the U.S. with about 

50 serious competitors and one accredited track, at 
Lake Placid, in a nation of 250 million. 

Governing bodies that band together as an in- 
ternational federation may then seek admission for 
their sport in the Winter Olympics, but they must 
do so at least seven years before a specific Games. 
The process can be speeded up by making a new 
sport an offshoot of the old, as has happened with 
free-style skiing. The disadvantage is that this par- 
ent federation may dominate decisions about which 
events gain medal status. For example, Marc 
Hodler, the Swiss president of the International Ski 
Federation, sanctioned the rise of mogul skiing, but 
reportedly opposes giving the same status to acrials 
or ballet. Yet the ballet skiers are convinced that 
two years from now, their sport and aerials will join 
mogul skiing as full medal events. Says Conny Kiss- 
ling of Switzerland, who won the demonstration 
gold in ballet: “They've already built the sites in 
Lillehammer.” Purists may not like change, but 
Olympic history is full of the novel becoming the 
venerable. By the Games of 2022, it may be gran- 
dam Kissling who is declaring that, say, rhythmic 
snow dancing does not deserve to be elevated 
alongside her time-honored pursuit. —Reported by 
James L. Graff/Tignes and Joe McGowan/New York 
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FAR AND AWAY THE HOTTEST 
NEW WINTER SPORT IN NORTH 
America anp Europes 
SNOWBOARDING, AN ALMOST 
INSTANT HIT WITH THE SURF- 
AND-SKATEBOARD SET. WHILE 
SNOWBOARDING TECHNIQUE 
HAS IMPROVED EXPONENTIALLY 
IN RECENT YEARS, THE SPORT IS 
ADECADE OR MORE Away FROM 
TURNING UP AS AN OLYMPIC 
EVENT, MAINLY BECAUSE IT 
LACKS THE NECESSARY 
ORGANIZING BODIES. THIS YEAR 
THe U.S. Sxi Associarion 
HAS BEGUN SANCTIONING 
SNOWBOARD COMPETITIONS 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


BOARD SILLY 





FOCUS ON SPORTS 








JFK’S SPORT 

IF YoU THINK THE LUGE IS 
EXOTIC, CONSIDER THE 
SKELETON. THIS SMALL SLED, 
WHICH COMPETITORS RIDE 
HEAD-FIRST DOWN AN ICY 
TRACK, HAS BEEN RACED AS AN 
Otympic SPORT ONLY WHEN 
THE GAMES TOOK PLACE IN Sr. 
Morrrz, Switzercano. THat 
HAS HAPPENED EXACTLY 
TWICE—IN 1928 AND 1948. THE 
TOWN IS THE SITE OF THE 
RENOWNED SKELETON TRACK 
CALLED THE Cresta Run, 
WHICH HAS ATTRACTED SOME OF 
THE WORLD'S KEENEST 
AMATEUR SPORTSMEN, 
incLUDING JoHN F, KenneDy 
AND Errot Fiynn. 





Medicine 


Laying 

Siege to 

A Deadly 
ene 


Thanks to a series of 
| breakthroughs, doctors 
are closing in on a cure 
for cystic fibrosis 


| By ANDREW PURVIS 


rianna Oas has never drawn an 
easy breath. When she was a baby, 
her tiny chest convulsed at the 
slightest irritation. Instead of laughing, 
she would cough; instead of crying, gag. 
| She succumbed to an endless string of res- 
piratory infections pneumonia, a cold, 
bronchitis, pneumonia again—that ordi- 
nary antibiotics seemed powerless to curb. 
Diagnosed with a “failure to thrive,” 
Brianna weighed less at one year than she 
did at six months, Finally, last August, just 
after the child’s third birthday, her anx- 
ious parents took her to the University of 
Washington pulmonary clinic in Seattle. 
Chest X rays revealed that a thick, bluish 
mucus had started to accumulate in her 
| airways. “She already had some perma- 
nent scarring to the lungs,” recalls Dr. 
Bonnie Ramsey, Brianna’s physician and 
an expert in lung disease. “She was a very 
sick little girl.” 
Brianna was suffering from cystic fibro- 
| sis, the most common inherited disorder 
among whites and a disease that afflicts 
| 25,000 Americans, killing more than 500 
every year. Just 10 years ago, the prospects 
for a girl her age were as bleak as they were 
| inevitable. As the combination of chronic 
infections, clogged airways and digestive 
problems took their toll, she could not 
have expected to outlive her teens. But 
now, says Ramsey, “Brianna has an excel- 
lent chance of living into adulthood.” In 
| fact, although Ramsey and other clinicians 
are reluctant to raise false hopes, Brianna 
and thousands of other babies born with 
| CF in the past few years may even live to 
see a cure. Says Ramsey: “In the next de- 
cade, we are going to see a revolution in 


60 


For Brianna Oas, 3, medical tests and hospitals are a familar part of life, 


treatment for this disease. We can really, 
truly think about a cure.” 
In the past two years alone, research- 
ers have reported preliminary success Ww ith 
| two separate therapies that for the first 
time treat the underlying cellular disorder 
as opposed to just the symptoms of the 
disease. More promising still, doctors are 
closing in on a technique for replacing the 
defective CF gene, which was discovered 
in 1989. The discovery has spawned an un- 
| precedented proposal to screen tens of 
millions of Americans for the defect, so 
that couples can avoid having an affected 
| child. After decades of relative quict on 
the CF front, scientists have their eyes on 
the prize. “This is a wonderful place to be 
right now,” says Michael Knowles, a CF 
researcher at the University of North Car- 
olina. “Just a decade ago, these therapies 
were abstractions.” 
For half a century, doctors have been 


A DECADEOF 
- DISCOVERY 


In the past decade, the understanding 

of cystic fibrosis has progressed from 
| i view of the 

disease to a grasp of its cellular 
and finally its genetic roots. 
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treating cystic fibrosis symptom by symp- 
tom, doing their best to stem the rising 
tide of mucus triggered by the disease. As 
this abnormally thick fluid builds up in the 
lungs, pancreas, liver and other organs, it 
not only serves as fertile ground for dam- 
aging infections but also blocks the pas- 
sage of vital digestive enzymes to the in- 
testine and stops up sperm in the testes. 
Asa result, patients have difficulty breath- 
ing, digesting food and even reproducing. 
“This is a disease that simply wears you 
down,” says Ramsey. 

Using simple therapies, such as clap- 
ping young patients on the back and chest 
several times a day to clear the lungs or 
providing a special nutrient-rich diet, sci- 
entists have made impressive strides 


against the ailment, extending the average 
life-span from just five years in the 1950s 
to 28 today. Recent developments in ge- 
netic engineering may refine this tactical 


understo 
including 


Typical treatment 
tand sic 


but children her age 

















may soon benefit from a host of new treatments 


approach still further. One drug promises 
to prevent a protein called elastase, pro- 
duced in dangerous quantities by the CI 
patient’s own immune cells, from attack 
ing lung tissue. Another synthetic enzyme 
called DNase instantly dissolves leftover 
DNA from dead immune cells, one of the 
bulkiest components of the accumulating 
mucus. The thinner fluid can then be 
cleared by the body's own self cleansing 
mechanisms 

But even such sophisticated mucus 
busters would do little to stop the buildup 
of fluid at its source. In the early 1980s, 
scientists at the University of North Caro 
lina opened the way for a radically new 
kind of therapy that would attempt just 
that. The doctors noticed that cells taken 
from the lungs of CF patients contain ab 
normally high levels of sodium and chlo 
ride—the constituents of salt. This did not 
come as a complete surprise, since CF pa- 


Early 1980s: Scienti 
that cells lining the lungs are 
salt, drawing water from the 
Surrounding mucus. This explai 
the buildup of thick mucus 


Experimental 
treatments: ATP/UTP and 
amiloride, which help restore the 
lance of salt in these cells 


tients’ sweat is known to be abnormally 
salty, a sign that their bodies do not han 
die the mineral properly. But the U.N.C 
researchers realized that this imbalance in 
the lungs could explain why thick mucus 
was accumulating there. An excess of salt 
within cells was leaching water out of the 
mucus. This apparently was the basic de- 
fect behind the disease. 

In the past 24 months, the U.N.C. team 
hit upon two drugs that could help repair 
this cellular malfunction. One, a blood 
pressure medication called amiloride, 
slows the uptake of sodium. The other, 
containing naturally occurring substances 
called Arp and utp (for adenosine and uri- 
dine triphosphate), stimulates the secre 
tion of chloride. Both have proved effec 
tive in early trials, although a marketable 
treatment is still several years away. “The 
ultimate fantasy,” said U.N.C.’s Knowles, 
“would be to give these drugs in tandem to 
very young children and keep them healthy 
until another therapy comes along.” 

Another therapy may be coming along 
sooner than Knowles thinks. Since Francis 
Collins and Lap-Chee Tsui discovered the 
CF gene on chromosome 7 in the summer 
of 1989, researchers from around the 
world have been struggling to devise a way 
to bring that finding to the bedside. The 
challenge: to transport corrected versions 
of the DNA into the lungs of CF patients. 
Dr. Ronald Crystal at the National Heart, 
Lung, and Blood Institute believes the 
best vehicles are ordinary cold viruses, 
which (as most people know too well) 
have a special fondness for the linings of 
the airways. Ordinarily, these viruses in 
fect host cells by injecting their own DNA 
through the targets’ outer membranes. 
Crystal hopes to harness this propensity 
by first disabling the microbes, so that they 
no longer cause colds, and then inserting a 
corrected version of the CF gene into the 
viral DNA 

When laboratory rats had this recon 
structed virus sprayed into their tiny 
lungs, they not only absorbed the foreign 
gene but actually sprouted, in their air 
ways, the human protein that scientists 
believe will cure CF (Since the cells that 
line the lungs are shed periodically, this 
acrosol gene therapy will probably have 
to be repeated every two or three months.) 
While Crystal has yet to try the therapy in 
humans, he is supremely optimistic: “We 
now know it works in the test tube and in 
animals, I can guarantee that we can cor- 





1989: Gene is discovered 


Future treatmen 
ed 


Engineered cold virus 
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spray that pre 


rect the defective protein in humans.” 

Another futuristic therapy involves 
the manipulation of the errant protein it 
self. This molecule, which scientists have 
already reconstructed using the blueprint 
provided by the CF gene, could conceiv- 
ably be goaded into working properly with 
the right medication. Alternatively, doc- 
tors could implant a healthy version of the 
CF gene in embryonic mice or goats, har- 
vest the resulting protein from the adult 
animals’ milk, and then spray the protein 
directly into patients’ lungs. “Basically, 
we're talking about a four-legged manu 
facturing plant,” said Dr. Robert Beall of 
the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation. 


he discovery of the CF gene has 

revolutionized the diagnosis of CF. 

Some public health experts believe 
that since doctors can identify the defec- 
tive DNA (which occurs in 1 out of 25 
Americans) they should screen all pro- 
spective parents. Men and women who 
find that they are both carriers might then 
choose to adopt or conceive with donor 
sperm or eggs. Last November the Na 
tional Institutes of Health financed a 
handful of pilot projects to help it decide 
whether a massive screening program 
would be worth the considerable cost. 

Many doctors are not so sure. “Just be 
cause we technically know how to test for 
the DNA, doesn’t mean we are ready to do 
this on a large scale,” asserts Collins. The 
test is imperfect, he notes; it picks up just 
85% of carriers. A positive result, more- 
over, means only that the couple has a 1 in 
4 chance of having a baby with the disease. 
Without proper counseling, Collins says, 
people might feel needlessly alarmed. 

For those already suffering from CI 
these are exciting but still trying times 
The promise of new discoveries is tem 
pered by the knowledge that most patients 
past puberty have already suffered too 
much lung damage to be saved by even the 
most sophisticated therapies. Younger 
patients have a chance, but there are no 
guarantees. In Poulsbo, Wash., Brianna 
Oas’ parents are philosophical. “We're 
fully aware that whatever they come up 
with may not be in time for our daughter,” 
concedes Jim Oas, a naval-yard manager. 
Brianna has been in and out of the hospi- 
tal in recent weeks, but, he adds earnestly, 
“we are still very hopeful.” For the first 
time in the history of this devastating dis- 
ease, that hope is warranted. a 


NOW: Capitalizing on the discovery 
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Judy Logan teaching science class: 





new techniques will be needed to foster self-esteem 





Is School Unfair to Girls? 


The latest research finds that the gender gap goes well a 


| By RICHARD N. OSTLING | 





thletic budgets. Reading lists. Pro- 
| nouns in textbooks. All sorts of things 
have changed since 1972, when Congress 
outlawed sex discrimination in federally 
aided schools. But so far, charges the 
| American Association of University 
Women (A.A.U.W.), reforms have only tin 
kered with the gender gap. The organiza- 
tion issued a cry of alarm last week, citing 
“compelling evidence that girls are not re- 
ceiving the same quality, or even quantity, 
of education as their brothers.” That con- 
clusion was contained in a report com- 
piled by specialists at the Wellesley Col- 
lege Center for Research on Women that 
synthesized hundreds of studies of girl 
students from preschool age through 
Grade 12. 

The findings showed that in some ways 
the American public school classroom is a 
feminine domain. Nearly three-quarters 
of teachers are women. Though the sexes 
do equally well in math and_ science 
grades, girls outperform boys overall. In 
verbal skills, girls move into the lead 
around Grade 5 or 6 and thereafter do 
better than boys in writing and, by most 
measures, reading. Females constitute 
less than a third of students identified as 
emotionally disturbed or learning dis- 
| abled. Despite teen pregnancies, girls are 
| less likely to drop out of high school and 

more likely to attend college. 





beyond boys’ persistent edge in 


math and science 


So, what’s the problem? For one thing, 
there is a gap in scores on standardized 
tests, especially in math and science, 
which the report blames partly on linger- 
| ing bias in both testing and curriculum. 
On Advanced Placement tests, which en- 
able students to earn college credit during 
high school, boys outperform girls in 
math, physics and biology. 
On the SAT test, that ubiqui- 
tous measure of alleged 
merit, in 1991 boys beat girls 
by 8 points in the verbal 
score and 44 points in math. 
Susan Bailey, the 
port’s chief author, says dif- 
ferences persist in math be- 
cause “girls are still not 
participating in equal pro- 
portion to boys in advanced-level 
courses.” Specifically, 7.6% of boys 
choose calculus, compared with 4.7% of 
girls. As for science performance, Bailey 
says, “the gap may be getting wider.” A 
fourth of high school boys take physics, 
but only 15% of girls do. 

Even girls who take the same math 
and science courses and do just as well on 
standardized tests are far less likely to 
consider technological careers. A study of 
Rhode Island high school seniors, for in- 
stance, found that 64% of boys but only 
19% of girls taking physics and calculus 
planned to pursue science or engineering 
| in college. Last week’s report contends 


re- 
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One-fourth of 
boys take 
physics in high 


school, in 
contrast to 
15% of girls 








that girls’ aversion to these fields limits 
their career options and future income. 

Seeking to explain these patterns, the 
report states that school gradually under- 
mines girls’ self-esteem. In a 1990 survey, 
3,000 youngsters were asked such ques- 
tions as whether they were “happy the way 
I am.” Predictably, everyone’s self-confi- 
dence declined during adolescence, but 
the self-esteem of girls suffered deeper 
wounds. The pivotal factor in low self-es- 
teem and performance, and the most in- 
triguing aspect of the research, is what ac- 
tually occurs in the classroom. 

Bluntly stated, boys do well by being 
bad, They are the troublemakers who in- 
timidate girls into silence, monopolize dis- 
cussions and steal an inordinate amount 
of teachers’ attention. One sixth-grader 
observed by researchers in Montgomery 
County, Md., said, “I’m afraid, when I get 
something wrong, the boys in the class- 
room might make fun of me because they 
usually laugh at some people if they get 
something wrong.” 

Obviously then, enhancing girls’ self- 
confidence is not simply a matter of includ- 
ing more stories about heroic women in his- 
tory textbooks. Judy Logan, a teacher at 
San Francisco’s Everett Middle School, is 
convinced that girls “learn better in non- 
competitive, nonhierarchical ways,” so she 
divides her students into small groups. At 
Pattonville Holman Middle School in sub- 
urban St. Louis, computer teacher Jayne 
Kasten runs a no-boys F.E.M. (Female 
Electronic Marvels) Club, in which girls 
work with new software and demonstrate 
their know-how in classrooms. 

The 40 A.A.u.W. proposals offered last 
weck lean toward such pre- 
dictable remedies im- 
proved teacher training or 
further studies and avoid 
bold proposals suggested by 
the research, such as Sex- 
segregated math and science 
classes. Diane Ravitch, an 
Assistant Secretary of Edu- 
cation, complains that much 
of the report “is just special 
pleading and, frankly, whining.” Opportu- 
nities are Opening up, she says, and girls 
should be urged to take advanced courses, 
not told that they are victims. Chester 
Finn, director of Vanderbilt University’s 
Educational Excellence Network, thinks 
disparities simply show that students have 
different interests and abilities. He con- 
siders gender complaints a diversion from 
the overall weakness of U.S. education: 
“It stinks. It’s dreadful.” Ravitch adds that 
America is indeed biased, not against girls 
but “against academic achievement.” If 
50. that is still one lesson that girls under- 
stand better than boys. —Reported by Sidney 
Urquhart/New York 
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Books — 


Setting Sam 


RISING SUN by Michael Crichton 


Knopf; 355 pages; $22 


i n Jurassic Park, Michael Crichton’s 
technothriller about cloned dinosaurs, 
the author asked a fairly serious question: 
Is it wise to let commercial technicians 
meddle with genetic engineering? It did 
not require a molecular biologist to work 
out his answer: Only if you think you can 
run faster than whatever Bacillus or tyran- 
osaur they manage to hatch. 

Crichton’s mood has darkened, and in 
his new novel, he does not bother with 
questions. It is the reader who asks those. 
In structure, the story is a whodunit—a 
policeman is obstructed by powerful op 
ponents as he solves the murder of a party 
girl who is strangled in a Los Angeles of- 
fice. But the build- 
ing is owned by a 
Japanese consor- 
tium. The oppo- 
nents are Japanese 
businessmen, Japa- 
nese gangsters and, 





it seems, the entire 
Japanese society. 

As Lieut. Peter 
Smith, a community- 
liaison officer who 
speaks a little Japanese, pushes to solve the 
murder of Chery! Austin, which seems to 


\ 


Novelist Crichton 


have something to do with the Nakamoto 
Corp.'s plans to buy one of the last remain- 
ing high-tech electronics firms still in 
American hands, he discovers the extent of 
Japanese economic subversion. It’s not just 
the huge real estate and industrial invest- 
ments. The chronically roundheeled U.S 
Congress is a wholly owned subsidiary. Lo 
cal governments and Smith’s own police 
force have been “influenced.” University 
labs are not working for the good guys. “At 
the University of California at Irvine,” 
Smith’s Japanese-speaking associate, John 
Connor, tells him, “there's two floors of a 
research building that you can’t get into 
unless you have a Japanese passport.” 

The last half of the book is an off-and- 
on lecture by Connor on the Japanese 
character: they are “the most racist people 
on earth,” he says, group loyal and con- 
temptuous of erratic Western individual- 
ism. A Japanese changes personality from 
situation to situation, and thus lying is 
simply an adjustment to circumstances. 

rhere’s a lot more, all ugly, with three 
pages of bibliography, no less, to support 
it. What does it say about the reader, or 
the Japanese, that it is harder to dismiss 
this stuff than if the slurs began “All Jews 

” or “All Arabs... .”? —By John Skow 
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Genetic Tests Under Fire 





panish hurdler Maria José 

Martinez Patifio never doubt- 
ed her femininity until she arrived 
in Kobe, Japan, in 1985 to com- 
pete at the World University 
Games. Like all female athletes 
participating in international tour- 
naments, she had to take a genetic 
sex-determination test, aimed at 
preventing men in drag from un- 
fairly competing against women. 
Though Patino had passed such an 
exam in the past, she had forgotten 
to bring along proof. This time, to 
her amazement, she failed. The 
first test had evidently been 
botched. Patino, though clearly a 
female anatomically, is, at a genet- 
ic level, just as clearly a man. She 
was disqualified. 

Every year a handful of women share 
Patino’s fate—the result of certain genetic 
anomalies. In Patino’s case, and doubtless 
in many others, the repercussions were 
devastating and humiliating. Not only was 
she barred from competing, but she lost 
an athletic scholarship and watched her 
boyfriends walk off in confusion. 

Gender tests first appeared in 1966, in 
response to suspicions that muscular, 
medal-winning East bloc women were 
really men in disguise. Female athletes 
had to parade nude before a panel of gy- 
necologists to be certified as women. By 
1968, this demeaning practice was aban- 
doned in favor of a more dignified and 


Silicone Blues 


Dow Corning tries to shore 
up its sagging image 

t was a textbook case of crisis mis- 

management. Hit by hundreds of law- 
suits and a federal probe into the safety of 
its silicone breast implants, Dow Corning 
spent much of the past year hunkered 
down in a defensive crouch—stalling in- 
vestigators, sitting on evidence and mini- 
mizing the complaints of women who said 
the devices caused them pain, disfigure- 
ment and serious autoimmune disorders. 
By the time the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration called for a ban on the implants 
last month, Dow Corning’s health and 
safety problem mushroomed into a public 
relations disaster. 











| documents that it had tried for months to 





Asports panel says a glance in the pants is enough to 
determine the sex of an athlete 





Patino: certified female at last 


supposedly more scientific chromosome 
exam. But no one guessed that it would 
backfire against women like Patino. 

So last year the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation, which governs track- 
and-field contests, decided to go back to 
something closer to the original method: 
during a routine physical, a team doctor 
simply and discreetly takes note of an ath- 
lete’s genitals. In a report in last week’s 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the organization proclaimed its satis- 
faction with the practice and called upon 
groups governing other sports to follow 
suit. Timed to coincide with the Winter 
Olympics, the report is sure to embarrass 





Now, belatedly, the company 
that produced most of the 1 mil- 
lion to 2 million implants for 
American women is attempting 
to make amends. Having hired 
former Attorney General Griffin 
Bell to review its past handling of 
the safety issue, it moved quickly 
last week to put forward a new, 
more open corporate face, re- 
placing intransigent chief execu- 
tives and releasing hundreds of 


McKennon 


keep out of the public eye. 

To a large degree, Dow made a virtue of 
necessity. The FDA had threatened to make 
the documents public anyway, and some of 
the most damaging information had already 
leaked to the press. Still, the firm’s moves 
last week reflected a new public relations 
savvy, if not a heightened corporate con- 
science. First it stopped the hemorrhaging 
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the International Olympic Committee, 
which remains wedded to chromosome 
testing. 

“The big mistake,” says Alison Carl- 
son, a tennis coach and member of the 
1.A.A.F. committee that recommended the 
new test, “is in the simplistic idea 
we all learned in high school that 
chromosomes determine gender.” 
While a Y chromosome ordinarily 
makes someone a man, explains 
Dr. Joe Leigh Simpson, a Univer- 
sity of Tennessee gynecologist 
who was also on the 1.A.A.F. com- 
mittee, “about | in 20,000 people 
has genes that conflict with his or 
her apparent gender.” In some 
cases, the Y chromosome is defec- 
tive and fails to properly signal the 
body to produce masculinizing 
hormones—or in the case of men 
who are genetically female, an X 
chromosome inappropriately sig- | 
nals the body to produce excess 
testosterone. In instances such as 
Patifio’s, male hormones may be 
present, but the body lacks the 
proper receptors to respond. Such indi- 
viduals look female and, significantly for 
sports, have the size and musculature of a 
woman; the Y chromosome is irrelevant. 

Patifio spent three years fighting to re- 
gain her female status and won, even be- 
fore the LA.A.F. Changed its procedures. 
She hopes to compete in this summer's 
Olympics, which will be held in her native 
land. Luckily for her fellow track stars, 
Olympic officials will now accept an 
LA.A.F. Certificate of femininity instead of 
chromosomal proof. But XY women in 
other sports will be out of luck, unless the 
International Olympic Committee up- 
dates its policy. | —By Michael D. Lemonick 
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of bad news by putting out all the 
documents at once. A few hours 
later, itannounced the bold man- 
agement changes. 

Dow Corning’s new chair- 
man, Keith McKennon, a veter- 
an of Dow Chemical’s Agent 
Orange and dioxin crises, | 
promised to cooperate with the 
FDA and hinted that the compa- 
ny might even help women who 
wanted their implants removed 
and could not afford the surgery. But Dow 
Corning’s problems are not over. Last 
week a congressional committee asked for 
a criminal investigation into the firm’s 
handling of implants. Among the evi- 
dence: a 1980 memo from a Dow Corning 
salesman complaining that the company’s 
decision to put “a questionable lot of 
mammaries on the market . . . has to rank 
right up there with the Pinto gas tank.” = 
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itha 
ong in His 
eart 


A classic composer of sophisticated 
melodies, CY COLEMAN keeps the 
lights bright on Broadway with two 
recent hit musicals 





By WILFRID SHEED 
A merican music has been moving so fast for the past 





hundred years or so that it has hardly had a moment 

to look back. Sure, ragtime was great—but listen to 
this. Big bands? Elvis! Hard rock? Soft rock. Acid rock. Get 
with it. Even a Mozart would be only as good as his latest hit 
in such a hip-hop marketplace as this. 

Yet, either because it’s the "90s now and rearview time, 
or because the stuff is too good to ignore any longer, many 
Americans have been looking back in spite of themselves at 
the incredible trove of Broadway show tunes and pop melo- 
dies composed between roughly 1920 and 1950 and finding it 
not only good but great, even classical, in a loose-jointed, in- 
formal American sense of the word. 

And if it’s so good, why not play it again? When Barry 
Manilow helped open the new Paramount theater—a sym- 
bolic act in itself—back in September with a volley of his fa- 
vorite Broadway standards, he was the latest of several Pop 
stars to declare for the old-time religion: Maureen McGov- 
ern, Linda Ronstadt and Carly Simon have all issued neo- 
conservative albums, to blend right in with your Bennetts 
and Clooneys and Sinatras, while several talented young 
singers, such as Andrea Marcovicci, Mary Cleere Haran and 
Harry Connick Jr., actually seem to have been born that way. 

So if everybody's singing it, is anybody still writing it? No 
form of music can be considered fully resurrected so long as 
people suppose it was all written by Cole Porter, with maybe 
a little help from George Gershwin. It has to start ringing 
bells with today’s geniuses as well—and here the spotlight 
narrows sharply to one put-upon hero, the great Cy Cole- 
man, who, with hits like Sweet Charity and Barnum, already 
has the honor of the American musical riding on his other 
shoulder. His classic songs, such as Hey, Look Me Over, If My 
Friends Could See Me Now, Witchcraft and Big Spender, are 
near the top of the postwar musical charts. 

Not that Coleman is the last American to write good the- 
ater songs—not while Charles Strouse, Jerry Herman and 
Kander and Ebb are still banging them out. He just happens 
to be the latest American to have had two first-run hits play- 
ing on Broadway at the same time (City of Angels and The Will 





Rogers Follies) since the glory days of Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein, when America ruled the boards, and probably the last 
active one (unless Burton Lane and Jule Styne have some- 
thing up their sleeves) to write the classic American jazz song 
that the young singers are just now rediscovering. 

A visitor to Coleman’s office on Manhattan's West 54th 
Street may feel as if he’s stumbled upon the remains of Tin 
Pan Alley: over there is the old upright piano on which Cy 
has scored most of his songs, and next to it the thousand- 
year-old desk, and everywhere theater posters and photo- 
graphs (“He just keeps putting them up till the wall is full,” 
says his secretary). And through the window pipe the New 
York City street noises that have inspired the American song 
ever since Irving Berlin first picked them up in the 1900s on 
the Lower East Side. 

So how has this throwback to another era managed to 
survive not only the rock revolution, in all its geologic 
phases, but all the distractions of country-and-western and 
rhythm and blues? Coleman, who is no fossil but an im- 
mensely energetic and youthful fellow of 61, has the answer 
wrapped and ready to go. “Selective hearing,” he snaps. To 
which he adds that he is not writing imitation ‘30s songs 
(“Pastiche is for college kids”) but the same kind of music, as 
if it had continued to evolve uninterrupted, fed by the latest 
developments in jazz—to which he listens voraciously. 

It’s never too early to begin on a course like Coleman's, 
and at the age of four young Cy was already playing every- 
thing he could get his ears on on the family piano in the 
Bronx. “Did you have any musical relatives?” he is asked. 
“No,” he responds with a charming non sequitur, “my fam- 
ily couldn’t even speak English.” 

Coleman’s father was, in fact, a carpenter whose sole visi- 
ble contribution to his son’s art was to nail the piano shut so 
he could get some peace around here. “Fortunately, as a car- 
penter’s son, I figured out how to open it.” After which he 
was left undisturbed, and unencouraged, until the local milk- 
man, who'd heard him on his morning rounds, somehow 
talked the family into getting the kid lessons. 

With just this lick of help, it was the work of a moment 
for Coleman to become a-child prodigy, with a particular af- 
finity for Beethoven. “I could already do the technical stuff, 
and I was looking for ‘feeling’ "—an excellent career choice 
for a seven-year-old, because to this day virtuosity and feel- 
ing fight it out for attention in Coleman’s work, which some- 
times sounds almost too clever to be quite great. 

But what his critics are hearing is not emotional coldness 
(the act of composition moves him to the roots of his being) 
but the coolness of modern jazz laid on top of the type of 
supersophisticated melody lines he first heard from his ma- 
jor influence and first great love, the radio. 

In those days, announcers seldom told you who wrote 
what, so Coleman simply fell in love with the whole period, 
namely the middle to late 30s, by which time the American 
song had reached a pitch of harmonic subtlety and adven- 
turesomeness. And it is this kind of song that Coleman start- 
ed playing in clubs as a teenager (“a school you can’t pay tu- 
ition to”) and still writes today with whatever refinements 
Miles Davis, Bill Evans, et al., might have brought to it. 

“I think of myself first and last as a professional pianist,” 
he says, and this order of things, which he sustains with a few 
dazzling concerts a year, gives him the serenity to continue 
when rising costs threaten musical theater with extinction. If 
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extinction comes, “I’d probably become my own publisher 
and produce my own videos. I would always write music.” 

Since he can hear a full orchestra in his head, he probably 
has no choice. Tunes have come to him unbidden during 
cocktail conversations, and if there’s no polite way of writing 
them down, he just remembers them with one ear and fields 
dialogue with the other. 

And what if somebody else has written that song already? 
“T just tip my hat and move on.” But he doesn’t often bump 
into familiar stuff as an amateur might, because his tunes 
“come from a different place—a very primitive place,” his 
own private cellar, where the melodies are marked COLE- 
MAN ONLY. And you don’t have to be a professional to spot a 
vintage one. Witchcraft, The Best Is Yet to Come would simply 
never have got written at all if a certain musical milkman in 
the Bronx hadn't kept his ears open. 

Yet it’s also notable that some of his most characteristic 
songs were written with different lyricists. Unlike George and 
Ira, Gilbert and Sullivan, Cole and Porter, Coleman changes 
partners in song, because they all do different things well, which 
helps him do likewise. It is no accident that the lyrics for The 
Will Rogers Follies, the ultimate in brassy, knock-’em-dead 


riME 


Revived interest in 
show tunes beams 
the spotlight on the 
last of Broadway’s 
great composers 


show-biz shows, were contributed 
by the stage-wise troupers 
Adolph Green and Betty Com- 
den, whereas the cerebral City of 
{ngels was done with David Zip- 
pel. The result is two utterly dif- 
ferent scores, held together only 
by the fact that nobody else could 
have written either of them. 

You might land one Broad 
way hit by shooting arrows in the 
air, but never two. And Cy Cole- 
man probably knows more about 
the mechanics of a Broadway 
musical than any other composer 
since Richard Rodgers. “The 
business, the politics, the script, 
the scenery, the transition” —Ira 
Gasman, a young lyricist who has 
been working with Cy on his next 
show, ticks off a few of the things 
he has learned at Cy Coleman 
Academy. “Songs emerge from 
him like giggles coming out of a 
baby.” 

Obliged, for instance, to 
come up with something for a 
stage-frightened and vocally 
challenged Lucille Ball in Wild- 
cat, he dashed off the almost 
singerproof Hey, Look Me Over, 
a number that really tears up 
the joint and did wonders for 
Lucy’s nerves. For Sid Caesar in Little Me, he contrived a 
waltz (Real Live Girl) well within the minuscule range of 
that star and every bathtub basso in the land. Nevertheless, 
Coleman’s greatest claim on the future remains, so far, the 
score for Sweet Charity, words by the immortal Dorothy 
Fields, choreography by the likewise Bob Fosse, which con- 
veys in every swashbuckling note the vitality and glittering 
professionalism that not so long ago made the American 
musical the toast and envy of the outside world, like the 
American automobile. How does Coleman feel about his 
responsibilities as a species of one-man Big Three to the 
U.S. musicals industry? “I don’t mind waving the flag a 
I am not alone 

He continues to work like three songwriters in one, while 
apparently enjoying life enormously. Buzzing back and forth 
between New York and Southampton, he has never stopped 
writing long enough to get married but has picked up a lot of 
friends with whom to share the laughter that also comes 
pouring out of him—easy, loud and often—between songs. 

And if that ever fails him, he can always turn on the radio 





bit,” he says, and adds, 


in his head and listen to the world’s finest music, including— 


who knows?—maybe the score to his next show i 
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A family following the polka dots: Kavner, Hoffmann and Mathis 


= 
— Cinema 
U ti i 
nsentimental Educations 
| THIS IS MY LIFE Directed by Nora Ephron 
Screenplay by Nora Ephron and Delia Ephron 
By RICHARD SCHICKEL realized what a ridiculous figure she cut. 
ms - = = Dottie’s saving grace is full ironic aware- 
“oO ooo0-ow, Mom!” Most of us know | ness of the chance she is taking. As she 
that despairing wail, the cry of off rises from cosmetics-counter tummler to 
spring on whom a parent has inadvertent the Carson show to Las Vegas, she works 
ly visited heartrending shame: when we | this gag into her act: “If you give kids a 
have overdressed or underdressed for | choice—your mother in the next room on 
some public outing with the kids in tow or the verge of suicide versus your mother in 
cracked a dumb joke or otherwise called | ecstasy in Hawaii—they'll choose suicide 
| unwarranted attention to ourselves in the next room, believe me.” 

Most parents, however, do not aspire Kavner, a Woody Allen favorite and 
to careers in stand-up comedy. Or actually | the voice of Marge Simpson, has the right 
rise in the field as Dottie Ingels (Julie | moves onstage and off. She’s all those 
Kavner) does in This Is My Life. Dottie, cable-comedy-club performers brazening 
God help her, decides that a polka-dot | out their terrors. And al] our working 
wardrobe will be her trademark. She | moms doing the same thing. It’s a terrific 

| blithely uses material in her act from the performance, brash but always in touch 
life she shares with her daughters, teenage | witha certain vulnerability. 
Erica (Samantha Mathis) and 10-year-old But the strength of this charming and 
Opal (Gaby Hoffmann). And, not least of quietly confident movie Nora Ephron’s 
| her sins, she falls in love with her agent, | first as a director—is that it never turns 
Arnold Moss (Dan Aykroyd), who ner- | Into a single act. Even the minor charac- 
vously chews Kleenex. Gross. ters are sharply written. Dottie’s kids are 

Dottie is, in some ways, a Stella Dallas | fully her equals in its structure, always giv- 
for the '90s—gutsy, good-hearted, slightly | ing as good as they get. Erica’s the silent, 
vulgar. And a very caring single parent. watchful one. Little Opal’s the pert mis- 
Like Stella, who broadly symbolized | tress of the wise-child zinger. In fact, the 

| another generation's sentiments about film’s two best passages belong to them. 
motherhood, Dottie encapsulates those | When Erica takes as her first lover the 
feclings—much more ambivalent—as | squarest boy in school (that'll show 
well as anyone has in recent popular | Mom), their struggle with the logistics o! 
| entertainment. lovemaking is a fresh, sweetly hilarious 
What a difference a few decades | exploration of familiar territory. And the 
| make. Stella finally had no choice but to | girls’ search for their runaway dad—he 
| live for, and ultimately through, her | turns out to be in produce, in Albany, and 
daughter. Dottie has no choice but to live | hopelessly inarticulate—is both adorable 
for herself and hope her happiness will and unsentimental. At a moment when 
buoy the kids along. Stella’s saving grace- | many movies aspire to the former quality, 
| lessness was lack of awareness; she never | very few attain the latter. This one does. = 
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— Milestones — 


FOUND SANE. Jeffrey Dahmer, 31, who 
killed and dismembered 15 young men in 
one of the goriest killing sprees in Ameri- 
can history; by a 10-to-2 jury verdict; in 
Milwaukee. The decision means that 
Dahmer, who has already pleaded guilty 
to the murders, will receive a mandatory 
life sentence for each count. A judge will 
determine later if and when he will be eli- 
gible for parole. Dahmer, who sat silently, 
was surrounded in the courtroom by the 
weeping families of his victims. 


RESIGNATION ANNOUNCED. By Richard 
Truly, 54, embattled head of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; in 
Washington. Truly, a former astronaut 
who helped put the U.S. back in space af- 
ter the 1986 Challenger shuttle disaster, 
was forced to step down by the White 
House. Truly had a running feud with the 
National Space Council, headed by Vice 
President Dan Quayle, about the direc 
tion of NASA . The council frequently criti- 
cized NASA programs as too costly and 
time consuming. Truly also inherited 
some major setbacks at NASA, including 
the discovery of a flawed mirror on the 
Hubble Space Telescope. 


DIED. Alex Haley, 7(), author of Roots: The 
Saga of an American I amily and The Auto- 
biography of Malcolm X; of a heart attack; 
in Seattle. Roots, published during Amert- 
ca’s Bicentennial in 1976, was Haley’s fic- 
tionalization of the tracing of his ancestry 
back to its West African roots. The next 
year it became the basis for an eight-part 
television mini-series that provided a rude 
reminder that the birth of the nation was 
not without severe moral complications. 
Haley’s Pulitzer-prizewinning account of 
the slave trade and plantation life, always 
gripping, not always accurate, made white 
America confront its own dark roots. For 
millions of African Americans, however, 
Haley’s publishing and video sensation 
was a cause for celebration. The sins of 
bondage and racism have been drama- 
tized from Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom's Cabin to Richard Wright's Native 
Son and Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, the 
1952 novel that revealed a disorienting 
world in which blacks had no history, and 
therefore, no identity. Haley’s “faction,” 
as he called it, provided one. The book 
was ultimately translated into 30 lan- 
guages. “Roots,” wrote 
James Baldwin, “is a 
study of continuities, 
of consequences, 
how a people perpetu- 
ate themselves, how 
each generation helps 
to doom, or helps to 
liberate, the coming 
one.” 
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cial incentives should 
be the very last reason to buy 
a new Buick. 


1. Quality 


Today, the outstanding results of 
Buick’s commitment to world-class 
quality are being reported by the 
automotive press, and by Buick 
owners as well. 


2. Power and 
Efficiency 

Buicks are not only powerful, they 
are also very fuel-efficient. In fact, 
every Buick model delivers an EPA 
highway estimate of at least 25 
miles per gallon 


3. Safety 


All Buicks are designed with safety 
in mind. Depending on the model, 
available safety and security 
features include anti-lock brakes, a 
driver air bag and child security 
locks. 


4. Luxury 


Buick is known for luxury. Park 
Avenue Ultra, in fact, received the 
“MotorWeek” Driver's Choice 
Award as 1991's best luxury car. 


5. Durability 

All Buicks are covered by the 
3-year/36,000-mile Bumper-to- 
Bumper Plus and 6-year/ 
100,000-mile rust-through 
warranties” 


6. Comfort 


All Buicks offer full-size comfort for 
full-size Americans. Buick’s 
DynaRide suspension and optional 
dual ComforTemp climate control 
are equally comforting. 


BuICK 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 


7. Cash Back or 
Low GMAC 
Financing 

Right now, you can get special 


GMAC annual-percentage-rate 
financing** on all Buicks: 





Or get $250-$2,000 cash back on 
selected models, depending on the 
model and options you choose. 


*See your dealer for terms of these limited warranties 
**Examples: 24 monthly payments of $42.93 per 
$1,000 financed, 36 monthly payments of $29.92 per 
$1,000 and 48 monthly payments of $23.89 per 
$1,000. Down payment example is 20% down. (Your 
down payment may be more or less.) Dealer financial 
participation may affect consumer cost. You must take 
retail delivery from dealer stock. See your dealer for 
qualification details 


Gy Buckle up, America’ 

LD! ©1992 GM Corp. All rights reserved 
Century, LeSabre, Park Avenue, Regal, Riviera 
Roadmaster and Sky lark are registered 
trademarks of GM Corp 











PORTRAIT OF A MAN 


A Genius 
Obsessed 
By Stone 


Taking classical 
sculpture as his model, 
Mantegna populated the 
new world of the 
Renaissance 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


ndrea Mantegna has never been 
easy to approach, alive or dead 
The “rock-born giant,” as Bernard 
Berenson called him, with his dedication 
to archaeology and his obsession with em 
pirical vision, was one of the quintessen- 
tial artists of the early Italian Renaissance. 
He was innovative, flinty and tough-mind- 
ed, without an iota of sentiment 
This son of a Paduan carpenter, who 
rose to become the cynosure of every hu- 
manist eye in northern Italy, once sent a 
gang of thugs to bash up a printer who fell 
foul of him, and then had the poor man 
denounced for sodomy—a crime that, in 
15th century Venice, carried the death 
penalty. Mantegna could also be sardonic 
and disrespectful to tardy patrons, up to 
and including the Pope himself. When In- 
nocent VIII hired him to decorate the 
chapel of the Villa Belvedere in the Vati- 
can, he was puzzled to see, tacked onto al 
legorical roundels of the Seven Virtues, 
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PALLAS EXPELLING THE VICES FROM THE GARDEN OF VIRTUE A taste for emblems and learne 
among Italian humanists—pervades this fantastically elaborate celebration of the warri 


an eighth that held the sketched-in figure 
of an old woman. What did she signify? 
asked the Pontiff. “Ingratitude,” snapped 
Mantegna, who had not yet been paid. 

You must go to his work; most of it 
cannot come to you—not the murals and 
not many of the paintings either, most of 
which are now considered too frail to trav- 
el. Neither the St. Luke Altarpiece nor 
The Lamentation over the Dead Christ, that 
unsurpassably bitter and poignant image 
of the corpse on the stone slab, can leave 
the Brera in Milan, and the Louvre will 
never lend the Madonna della Vittoria to 
another museum, 

Consequently there is a lengthy list of 
major paintings that are not included in 
“Andrea Mantegna,” the show of more 
than 130 works by him and others that will 
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be at the Royal Academy of Arts in Lon- 
don through early April before moving to 
New York City’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in May. But this should deter no 
one—any chance to see a number of Man- 
tegnas together ought to be grabbed, and 
this show is more a scholarly one than a 
spectacle, with catalog essays that break 
new ground in Mantegna research. 

lhe word classicist today suggests ped- 
antry. To the best minds of the Italian Re 
naissance it meant discovery and impas 
sioned curiosity. We are too hobbled by 
provincialism in time to be able to goad 
ourselves into the excitement with which 
Mantegna and other Italian artists, archi- 
tects and writers of the 15th century con- 
fronted the Antique: a buried civilization, 
an Atlantis below the hills and vineyards. 






‘d= allegory—the mark of superior imagination 
br =, goddess putting wanton Vices to rout 


What did it mean when Mantegna, in the 
early autumn of 1464, took off with two 
friends on a boat decked with carpets and 
laurel branches, punting around Lake Gar- 
da, twangling on the lute and looking for 
Roman ruins? This search for 
lightful places and such venerable ancient 
monuments,” as one of them later wrote, 
was a serious idyll, a way back into the past. 

To be esteemed as a painter was to be 
compared with lost and mythic artists: 
Parrhasios, Zeuxis and Apelles. Mante- 
gna’s taste for emblems and learned alle 
gory—the mark of superior imagination 
among Italian humanists—pervades the 
work he did at Isabella d’Este’s prompt- 
ing, such as the fantastically elaborate 
scene of Pallas Expelling the Vices from the 
Garden of Virtue. 


“such de 


JUDITH WITH THE HEAD OF HOLOFERNES 
The artist experienced antiquity in 
fragments, broken parts and details 





The most visible and palpable form of 
the Antique was stone. Sculpture afforded 
the model for painting, and Mantegna took 
its implications much further. Time and 
again, his paintings look like renderings of 
actual stone bas-reliefs, trompe l'oeil rec- 
ords of a scene carved by some imaginary 
dead hand. The figures and tent of Judith 
with the Head of Holofernes, circa 1495 
1500, are painted with matte gray gouache 
on fine linen, but they seem at first glimpse 
to be actual stone. So little in art is new 
what Mantegna was doing with this play of 
illusion was not so far from the wood grain- 
ing and stencils in Georges Braque’s Cubist 
paintings more than 400 years later 

$s a result, the image hovers 

strangely between the inorganic, 

mineral fixity of stone and the fluid 
life of paint. The banner on its pole out 
side the tent and the whipping linear 
rhythms of Judith’s head ribbon seem 
blown by an actual wind. And the under 
current of strangeness is increased by the 
way Mantegna reduces Holofernes to two 
anatomical fragments: his head, which the 
avenging Jewess is placing in a bag, and the 
sole of his foot, which sticks up above the 
horizon of the bed end. Mantegna had a 
liking for feet—the same dead soles con- 
front your eye in the most famous of his 
images, The Lamentation over the Dead 
Christ, His willingness to emphasize single 
parts of the body in this weirdly iconic way 
is a reminder that, like any other artist of 
the time, he experienced antiquity mainly 
in fragments: broken parts and details of 
the huge lost whole. 

rhe nature of stone goes straight into 
Mantegna’s formal system. It is hard and 
precise, never atmospheric: he has none of 
the mellowness of his relative Giovanni 
Bellini. None of his shapes are fudged or 
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merely alluded to. You see every pebble 
and crack in the rocks, and of course every 
line of expression on the human face; in 
his Portrait of a Man, circa 1470-75, the 
folds of the red costume have the density 
of marble, the eyes are gray agate, and the 
net of lines around them and on the brow 
is described down to the point where it 
merges with the craquelure of the paint 
itself. 

Indeed, some of his greatest works 
were produced by the scribing of metal by 
metal—the engravings. For it was Mante 
gna who invented the print as a fine-art 
form. Up to about 1460 it had been treat- 
ed mainly as a minor reproductive medi- 
um for the dissemination of images. But 
Mantegna made prints into a prime vehi- 
cle of his imagination. Impressions of his 
engravings in good condition are now ex- 
tremely rare, but in the full richness of 
their tonal contrast they have the virile di 
rectness of Donatello’s sculpture. 

It was through engravings, above all, 
that Mantegna was able to reimagine clas- 
sical motifs in all their grief, exaltation and 
lust. The satyr clutching the drunken boy in 
his Bacchanal with a Wine Vat has to be the 
sharpest and least prudish image of homo- 
The 
mountainous folds of skirt in Mantegna’s 
engraving of the Virgin and Child, arguably 
the most beautiful print made by any Ital 
ian during the Renaissance and only to be 
rivaled by Direr, support a protective ges- 
ture of inexpressible tenderness, in which 
the Madonna seems to be drawing her son 
back into the cave of her own body 

Such prints are Mantegna undiluted, 
and it is worth keeping them in mind when 
one moves to the series of paintings that 





sexual desire in all Renaissance art. 


were considered his crowning achieve- 
ment, of an importance comparable only 
to Raphael's cartoons—the Triumphs of 
Caesar, made for the Marchese Francesco 
Gonzaga in the 1490s, Painted in tempera 
on linen, abused over the centuries by in- 
trusive restorers, these are ghosts of their 
former selves; but tremendous ghosts they 
remain. Their story is a victory parade by 
Caesar through Rome, preceded by sol- 
diers, trophies and bearers of loot. Into 
them Mantegna poured all his antiquarian 
passions. They became a visual encyclope 
dia of what the Renaissance knew about 
the rituals, and artifacts of 
Rome. 

Through the overpainting and dam- 
age, you can still glimpse Mantegna’s orig 
inal intent in the better-preserved works, 
like The Vase Bearers, showing the Hercu- 
lean man in the blue cloak striding for- 
ward with a giant vessel on his shoulder, as 
described by Plutarch, and the ethereal 
beauty of a blond youth who seems to be 
decking the white ox for sacrifice. As a 
tribute to the power of Roman civiliza 
tion, this great frieze must have surpassed 
any painting that the ancient Romans 
themselves could do. s 
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Prone to Violins 
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Funk metal rhythm violin at its best—that’s how maned musician 
MARK WOOD touts his work, and who can argue with him? After 
all, Wood is the world’s only heavy-metal violinist. Soon there 
may be no escaping the strains of Wood's strings from his new al- 
bum Voodoo Violince to a video starring Wood sawing away ona 
two-necked electric violin affectionately dubbed the Violator. His 
latest coup: the sound track for the prefilmed sequences of CBs’ 
Olympic coverage. “I use French horns for the majesty of the 
Olympics, slamming drums and distorted guitars for the grunge 


and the sweat and the blood.” 


AIDS Kiss-Off 


“A kiss is still a_ kiss,” 


crooned Casablanca trou- 
badour Dooley Wilson, a 
sentiment put to the test 
last week at a Manhattan 
benefit for the 


American 





Foundation for Aips Re- 
search. Lily Tomlin, Kim 
Basinger and other socially 
sensitive celebs donated au- 
tographed imprints of their 
lipsticked lips to a fundrais- 
ing auction. Topping off 
the smooch hit parade: 
Elizabeth Taylor, 
= whose framed buss 
s went for $850. Tom 
: Cruise  corralled 
5 $350. Naomi Camp- 
) bell modestly pre- 
dicted that her lips 
2 would fetch “1¢"— 
3 but what Robert De 
2 Niro and Quincy 
Jones have enjoyed 
for free cost one 
lucky bidder $110. 


ay MICHAEL QUINN 
4 
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Jailhouse Rap 


They call themselves the 
Lifers Group—a name redo- 
lent with the romantic por 
trait of prison life that per- 
meates the work of many 
major rap stars, But the rap- 
persof the Lifers Group real- 
ly are lifers—23 inmates 
serving long stretches at New 
Jersey's Rahway prison. Last 
year incarcerated killer Max- 
well Melvins persuaded Hol- 
lywood Basic Records to 


War of Words 


There were two hostages taken 
the day the late Ayatullah Kho- 
meini decreed that SALMAN 
RUSHDIE, author of The Satanic 
Verses, should be murdered for 
the crime of producing a book 
that didn’t meet with the Iranian 
Imam's approval: Rushdie him- 
self, forced into hiding, and his 
book, deprived of a mass audi- 
ence when his publisher killed 
the paperback. Last week an ef- 
fort was made to rescue one of 
those hostages. On the third an- 


ante up $150,000 for an 
album of hip-hop and heart- 
felt confessions designed to 
deter youthful offenders. A 
short film shot on location, 
Lifers Group World Tour: 
Rahway Prison, That's It, 1s 
now vying for best video at 
next weck’s Grammys. Un- 
able to wangle a furlough 
for the event, the Lifers 
will be watching it—behind 
bars. 


niversary of the infamous fatwa, dozens of publishers and organi- 
zations called for a soft-cover Satanic Verses. The statement is the 
first step in plans to publish an edition through a broad group of 
companies, thus thwarting would-be terrorists by spreading the 
sponsorship while boosting the industry's product: free speech. 











"The S Prindipel Edge.’ 
"~~ Whatever path you take in life, you’ll face financial 
challenges and opportunities along the way. 
With The Principal Financial Group; you'll have all the 
tools you need to handle them. Each of our financial 
products and services, whether for business or indi- 
viduals, has its own unique advantage built in. 
There’s the flexibility of our Adjustable Life policy, 
and the versatility of our employee benefit plans. 
From pensions to home mortgages to mutual 
funds, The Principal® provides just the right, 
finely-honed financial tool to fit your need. 
Today, and down the road. 
That’s The Principal Edge. To learn more 
% about it, call toll free: 1-800-633-0323. 
The Principal Financial Group, 
Des Moines, IA 50392-0150. 


8 1g The financial company 
A BROADCAST SPONSOR OF THE ifs that gives you an edge.” 
CBS 1992 WINTER OLYMPICS roup 
Products 2nd services offered through Principal. Mutual Life Ins. Co. (The Principal) and its subsidiaries. Mutual funds’ distrib- 


uted through Princor Financial Services Corp:; a’registered broker dealer (prospectus available upon request), The, Principat 
Financia! Group, Des Moines, |A 50392-0150. (©1992 Principal Mutual Life ins/Co: 




















Ifit had less legroom, ales 
and cost thousands more, it co 


Logic would seem to dictate that when you pay thousands of de 
a lot more car. Apparently, in the case of the Cadillac Seda 
Chrysler Fifth Avenue, logic does not apply. Both cars prov 
six, air-conditioning, automatic transmission, automatic | 
sound system, fully reclining seats, all as standard equipmen 
performance. A driver's air bag is standard on the Chrysler F 
injected, 3.3-liter V-6. Anti-lock brakes are also available. He 


falls ap 





protection for 5 years or 50,000 miles! So if you're looking f 


less, get more. Chrysler Fifth Avenue. For more informat 
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